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Talks on Criticism 


V. 
AS TO PREJUDICE 
HE dear public are usually right as to form 
in literature and wrong as to substance— 
which is the exact opposite of what is pop- 
ularly supposed to be the fact. Really popular pop- 
ular books are always found—sooner or later—to be 
in the sense that skill has been used 

Artless books succeed 
The crudity of popular 
masterpieces is usually superficial; they may be un- 
grammatical, they may lack style, but structure and 
contrivance they are certain to have; Harold Bell 
Wright may deal with the shadows of platitudes, 
but he knows how to tell a story. ‘The public does 
not like rough diamonds like Walt Whitman, and 
even if it knows nothing of lapidary work, it de- 
mands the results. 

Substance is another story. The judgment of 
even a well-educated reader upon subject matter is 
never to be trusted unless he has acquired somehow 
a critical detachment and is able to strip his mind 
of illusions and prejudices. 
contemporaries will like a book, even whether they 
should like it, is not too hard, but to estimate the 
absolute merit of that book in the history of Jitera- 
ture is extraordinarily difficult, which is one reason 
why the constant demand for lists of “the great 
hooks of our time” is answered with such reluctance 
by sober-minded critics. 

It is difficult because it requires a preparation for 
criticism—and so far all these talks have been a 
preparation for criticism merely—that asks much 
more than honesty and intelligence. The reader 
who judges absolute merit has got to lift himself 
out of the spell of prejudice and convention in 
which we all so cozily live. He has to look at his 
own taste, own Customs, own philosophy from above 
and without, in order to see how far the books he 
likes express his own mental habits and seem warm 
and excellent to him for that reason chiefly. And 
he can never detach himself entirely, and must al- 
ways be trying to do so, which is a better reason for 
the variability of criticism than bad digestion. 

st F&F SM 


well written, 
in delivering 
only with the sophisticated. 


the message. 


To judge whether one’s 


Never was there more dispute over the relative 
merits of various kinds of books than since the War. 
Mr. Paul Elmer More and Mr. TT. S. Eliot have no 
we for Sinclair Lewis and perhaps less for each 
other. Mr. Bodenheim, in last week’s Review, con- 
demns both radicals and conservatives. What Mr. 
Phelps praises, Mr. Edmund Wilson loathes; what 
Mr. Mencken asserts, Mr. Babbitt (of Harvard) 
denies. More serious, for a clash of opinions is at 
least a sign of vitality, the books approved by un- 
professional books most 
praised by critics, even not very “advanced” critics. 
A very few modern authors in America win acclaim 
from both—Willa Cather, Robert Frost, how many 
Morer 


readers are seldom the 


Note that the primary cause of these divergences 
of opinion is to be found in subject matter. The 
general reader does not like what the “modern” 
Writers write about; the more professional reader 
feels the same way about the ideas and the char- 
acter conceptions of what he calls old-fashioned 
Writers, Philosophies of life have changed, fast or 
slow, and opinions with them. 

A test: Select extremes as the scientist selects ab- 
normalities in order to get tangible material for 
*xperiment. It will not be denied that a dominant 
‘fort of Victorian literature was to discover the 
Most worthy motives of man. George Eliot, Hardy, 
Meredith, Hawthorne, Kipling—for this idealism 
spreads beyond the Victorian period—were all in- 


fanuary Thaw 
By WIvLBert Snow 
OON, and the tall black trees 
That lean on the frozen river 
Shed drops too mild to freeze 
Though the sun seems gone forever, 


Elm-tops melt in the mist, 

The gray-white mist that throws 
A mantle of amethyst 

As far as the sky-line goes. 


A melting that helps to trace 
On patches of smooth blue ic« 
Contours of motley grace 

In the road-bed’s fall and rise. 


Contours I will not break, 
But will drive far out around, 
That Beauty may not forsake 
This cold, hard ground. 











“Southern Exposure.” 
Reviewed by Julia Peterkin. 

| “Paris Bound.” 

Reviewed by Oliver M. Sayler. 

Four Books on Woman. 

Reviewed by Emily J. Putnam. 

Religion Without Revelation. 
Reviewed by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 

“George Washington, 1762-1777.” 
Reviewed by Allan Nevins. 

Three Anthologies of Short Stories. 
Reviewed by John Macy. 

“The Father of Litthe Women.” 
Reviewed by Vernon L. Parring- 
ton. 

A Note on Conrad. 

By Christopher Morley. 


Next Week, or Later 


“Claire Ambler.” 
Reviewed by Bernard de Voto. 

















tensely interested in man as a spiritual possibility; 
it was the noble in man that was, if not the aim, 
at least the point of departure of the nineteenth 
century search. 

But since the democratic triumph, since the col- 
lapse of idealism after the War, since the stiffen- 
ing of a scientific attitude that has no aim except 
the facts, there has been a widespread change in this 
philosophic attitude. “The new impulse is as much 
responsible for Sherwood Anderson or André Gide 
as for behavioristic psychology. It seeks, not for 
nobilities, but for anything that makes the machine 
go. It is more interested in the complexities of 
animal purposes than in the success of idealisms, It 
takes man apart as an entomologist dissects an insect. 
It is not so much interested in man’s possibility of 
becoming as in his being now. 

Which is the better point of view is not relevant 
The point to be made here is 
that hundreds of thousands of good readers who 
still retain all or much of the Victorian idealism will 

(Continued om page 517) 


to this discussion. 


The Charwoman Speaks 
By Louts—E ANDERSON MaAcpbonaLp 


NFORTUNATELY I am neither a writer 
nor a that mythical 
creature known long ago as “gentle reader,” 


critic—nothing but 


1 more recently as a “lay-lover of books,” or more 


practically as the “ultimate consumer” of a vast deal 
of literature. As this ultimate « 


altogether satisfied with the conditions under which 


nsumer I am not 


I am forced to select my literary supplies. 
In this hard-water country where I am also the 
ultimate consumer for a vast deal of soap-powder, I 


am insisting upon two tests for the product: the an- 


alytical test which a chemist alone can make, and 
the performance test which we who use it make. 
What the chemist says about the powder is far less 
important to me than is my own opinion of it after 


a day’s trial. If it hurts my hands, is sluggish in 


enamel while I rinse 


I will 


that it is a 


cleaning, and loiters over the 


“» 


and re-rinse the sink, then have none of it. 


My chemist’s assurances hundred per cent 
wretched 


whit 


pure carries no weight with m«¢ unst its 
Neither do I care one 


many temporarily famous persons perjure themselves 


performance. how 
to assure me that it is the only such product they 
As a buyer of 
soap, I am far more interested in my charwoman’s 
the costly 
some bathing-beauty. Not so the producers, 
Should books, like soap, be sold wholly on the 
bath- 
should they stand up 


permit in their households. scouring 


testimonial than in recommendation of 


recommendation of the literary chemists and 


ing-beauties—the critics—or 


under a rigorous performance test at the hands of 
the ultimate consumers—the charwomen of liter- 
ature? 
st KF SK 
The cry of the reviewers goes up at once: ““What 
does the consumer know about books?” What does 
the charwoman know about soap? Writers and 


critics are almost the only producers who despise the 
public that buys their wares, “A consumer,” the re- 


viewers cry aloud, “‘is incapable of intelligent criti- 


cism.”” Where are the data to prove it? Some of 
us who could not chemically analyze our own soap- 
powders know when they are worthless and harm- 
ful. Some of us carry that same insight into our 


We may not have at our command the 


symbols by 


libraries. 


which chemists explain things 


I 
to each other, nor yet the trick jargon by which the 


fantastic 


reviewer avoids explaining anything to his public. 


We may not be quite at home with “bizarrely hued 
descriptions of an exot psychosis,” nor vet with 
“exotic smells that have a realistic tang.” But we 


do know when we have wasted our time over ‘“The 
Hard-Boiled Virgin” and why. 


times a bit of indignation toward the re\ 


And we feel some- 


iewers who 


have intrigued us into that wastage, just as we feel 
indignant with the chemist who has 1 mmended 
a product that will not work. In either case, if 


the consumers and not the chemists had been con- 


sulted, the wastage would not have occurred 


) ‘< : 
“But,” I hear some critic objecting, “let the con- 


sumers make the performance test, turn reviewing 
over to them for a twelvemonth, give them a chance 
to express themselves, and all we should get would 
be a clamoring for saints and happy ending That 
is exactly what critics would not get, for it is ex- 
actly what we do not want. Most of us agree with 
Thackeray that until the Lord creates a perfect 


woman it is inadvisable for any novelist to do so. 
We therefore furnish no market for 
sainthood—for Elsie could 
with perfect technique. 
product, and if we detect therein any such slimy 
ingredient, we will order a different brand. 


In the matter of endings we are not so stupid as 


sentimental 
faint 
whiff of the 


who weep and 


Give us one 
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critics think us. We hold no brief whatsoever for 
a fluffy dénouement. ‘To many of .us “Hamlet” is 
still our favorite play, and it can scarcely be said to 
end with jocularity, But its tragedy is understand- 
able and explicable. We watch the last curtain 
drop, knowing full well that no man who is unable 
to see what ought to be done and then do it can 
ever save his Denmark. We leave this tragedy of 
blood satisfied and comfortable because we have seen 
another illustration of the moral order and depend- 
ability of the universe. There are dozens of mod- 
ern novels and plays which leave us with the same 
healthy balance. As charwomen we would like to 
write our testimonials for them for the sake of other 
charwomen. But I would not dare mention these 
products here. Probably nothing could more humil- 
iate their producers and reviewers than the words 
“moral order” applied to their work. It is hard, 
however, not to express some slight respect for a 
play like Eugene O’Neill’s “Beyond the Horizon.” 
Given the characters, given the incident at the first 
of the story, what could have resulted but awful 
tragedy? That to us is “moral order.” 

There is one type of unhappiness, however, which 
we do regret. On my desk the other day I found 
these lines copied once from some unacknowledged 
source: 


That art is faulty in which suffering finds no vent in 
action; in which a continuous state of mental distress is 
prolonged, unrelieved by incident, hope, or resistance; in 
which there everything to be endured, nothing to be 
done 


That is the sort of unhappiness we charwomen of 
literature object to. We are never urging that the 
moral order of the universe be ignored, that the rela- 
tionship of cause and effect be cut for the sake of a 
happy ending. When we find that done, we feel 
a bitter resentment toward the dishonest author who 
would so insult us. We feel much of this resent- 
ment toward Kathleen Norris. When two women 
are in love with one man, we have a situation in 
which, most of us feel, some one should use a little 
wisdom. Not so Mrs. Norris. She finds that a 
thunderstorm will do as well. Accordingly she has 
the younger woman suddenly develop a life-long 
malady of the heart which cannot withstand the ter- 
rors of crashing wind and rain. ‘Thus decorously 
Stephen and Lucretia are left happy ever after. 
This is the sort of dénouement which insults us. 


sz SF & 


We ask of a book one thing: that it end as in 
life it would end without the intervention of a 
miracle. We know full well that in life Chance, 
which so often sets our problems for us, does not 
come in and solve them. From life we have learned 
that the power to think and act logically is a sub- 
stitute for beneficent chance; and we want it to be 
so in literature. 
accept it. 


[If a happy ending is logical, we 
If it is illogical, we will have none of 
it. If the end must be tragedy, all well and good; 
for tragedy has much to give us. Probably our 
greatest ethical need at present is a trained ability to 
foresee before we act what will be the result of the 
action. And conversely, if we are going to be com- 
fortable in our universe, we need a trained ability 
to look back over a dark experience and see its cause. 
Tragedy may help us here; literary miracles never 
can, and we bitterly resent them. 

There are many dark spots in our understanding 
of ourselves, and we who are charwomen of litera- 
ture are always looking for something that will scour 
them away. On this pragmatic basis we first ap- 
praise a new product from the press. We care not 
though the literary chemists may say that it is a 
hundred per cent pure art, if its odor makes us dizzy 
and if it will not scour, wherein is the good of using 
it? Performance Test number one. 

“Tf consumers should write testimonials for lit- 
erature,” again I hear the critics shouting, “all 
problems of conduct, all sex material would have 
to come out.” Not all! With Francis Bacon we 
agree that all knowledge and all experience is the 
province of the writer. We have no objection what- 
soever to a frank discussion of sex if there is some- 
thing new and illuminating to be said about it, if 
we are to learn thereby how better to deal with our- 
selves. We do, however, resent having any inci- 
dental function—be it sex or any other—treated as 
if it were the whole life of man. We who resent 
this most strongly are not ignorant of the pronounce- 
ment of certain sensational psychologists; we are 
simply not convinced that the final revelation of 
truth has been granted to them. We resent, also, 





having the same abnormal manifestations without 
new interpretations given to us over and over again 
with increasing unrestraint. We particularly object 
to having this unrestraint hailed as great art just 
because it is unrestraint, just because it is a little 
nastier than any of its predecessors, just because it 
is offensive to thousands of readers who prefer— 
out of date though it is—to keep their minds on 
things that are beautiful and true and of good re- 
port unless by courageous perusal of the sordid they 
can accomplish something constructive. If the 
chemists of literature would for a twelvemonth give 
way and let the consumers write the press-notices, I 
wonder what would happen to the year’s crop of 
novels, It is a safe wager that the fetish of frank- 
ness would find itself without a worshipper. 

Here other arts have the advantage over letters. 
When a man buys a picture, he sees what he is get- 
ting; when he buys a book, he waits to find out. For 
this reason an art critic exerts far less influence upon 
the buyer of pictures than does the literary critic 
upon the buyer of books. “The Home of the 
Heron,” in spite of faults in technique and the dry- 
ness of its coloring, is rather dear to American house- 
holds. No galaxy of art critics, however fluent they 
might be, could ever persuade those same American 
householders to purchase an oil painting of a cock- 
roach even though its technique were better and its 
colors less dry. For who wants to look at a cock- 
roach when he might just as well look at a heron? 
Yet that is exactly what critics of literature are 
constantly urging us to do, and at the very time 
when beauty has become a talking point in the sales- 
manship of automobiles! 
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The ugly, the banal, the sordid, are justified if 
they bring some salutary readjustment of thought. 
But to the consumer irreproachable technique and 
coloring can scarcely justify filth for filth’s sake. 
And that is the purpose of most of the unlovely 
frankness we find in literature. Filth is always dis- 
astrous and disease-bearing. Of course at that I 
hear the intelligentsia laughing. But when their 
shouting and their tumult die, I hear the calm pro- 
nouncement of scientists and men who are popu- 
larizing science, men like Mr. Albert Edward Wig- 
gam who in “The Next Age of Man” speaks of 
self-control with something like respect. Unfortu- 
nately for the consumer, the shouting of the intelli- 
gentsia is more arresting than is the pronouncement 
of the scientists. In sex matters, as in others, the 
people perish for lack of knowledge but not for lack 
of filth. The question, therefore, is: Has the author 
introduced unpleasant but useful knowledge, or un- 
pleasant and useless filth? It is the spurious matter 
in the soap-powder that scratches and stains the 
enamel and unwillingly leaves the sink. 
ance Test number two. 


Perform- 


Again critics exclaim: “Let the consumers say one 
word about books and there would be no genuine 
criticism of existing institutions nor of religion or 
the church.” Some of us who read are not morons. 
If we were we would not be so much enraged at 
the rubbish we unwittingly buy at a critic’s behest. 
But critics and writers are rarely cognizant of that 
fact. Professor G. T. W. Patrick is almost the 
only writer honest and courageous enough to dare 
suggest that we who read might think and not be 
wholly wrong if, as a result of our thinking, we 
disagreed with him. Like the great scholar and 
gentleman that he is, he does not hesitate to ascribe 
to his readers the same fine qualities that are his 
own. In his preface to “The World and Its Mean- 
ing,” he says: 

I have, therefore, not hesitated to indicate my own 
views, or at least to point out the direction from which 
the light seems to me to come. In this critical and in- 
dividualistic age such a method is not likely to lead the 
reader astray. He will think for himself anyway. 

Since we will think for ourselves anyway, in spite 
of current comment, we are not afraid of contact 
with a new idea. If we were, how could any one 
account for the long popularity of “This Believing 
World”? Most certainly we are not asking that the 
literary output be sedative. If we were, how would 
Dr. Everett Dean Martin have ever gained a hear- 
ing for “The Meaning of a Liberal Education”? 
In spite of our bad reputation we are not satisfied 
with duping sentimentalism. Many of us who still 
give sincere allegiance to the church have been more 
offended by certain avowedly religious books than 
by frankly materialistic ones. Many of us have been 
more hurt by the unintended insolence of “The Man 
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Nobody Knows” than by the merciless truths of 
“Elmer Gantry.” 

Whatever critics may say, we who consume are 
asking for more—not less—of the critical attitude 
toward life. But we would like to have the criticism 
founded upon scientific investigation, not upon mere 
prejudice. When a philosopher suggests that the 
supporters of prohibition are desirous only of legis. 
lating their morals into other men, he misses ‘the 
mark quite as widely as does the street-corner 
evangelist who insists that the opponents of prohibj. 
tion are interested only in riotous living. There js 
nothing alarming to us in a frank discussion of how 
the race can best protect itself against the sight and 
sound of drunkenness; but there is something futile 
and unconvincing in this impugnation of other men’s 
motives. Against argument on lines like this we 
cry aloud; to real investigation we make no protest, 
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Since we are not morons, we are glad to read 
criticisms of any and every institution, including the 
church, and of any and every philosophy, including 
the Christian, if the writer has intelligently, hon- 
estly, and courageously examined all data bearing 
on the problem and not just that sort of data which 
it has pleased him to examine. We have been a 
bit amused of late at the tendency of critics to 
brand as “juvenile” any theory with which they did 
not agree. In a most delightful book which came 
to me recently the Fundamentalists were so desig- 
nated, and a few pages farther on the same epithet 
was apologetically applied to Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley. After that, who could object to being so 
denominated? Many of us who consume have been 
as well trained as have writers in holding our opin- 
ions with a half-amused light-heartedness, as Everett 
Dean Martin would bid us do. We know full well 
that our theories of this week may be outworn in 
a fortnight. We therefore are not asking approval 
or confirmation, but only intellectual fair play. For 
this reason we object to being told, whenever our 
interpretation of the ditfers from the 
writer’s, that we have done no thinking, that our 
philosophy is not the result of study but merely the 
naive, unquestioning acceptance of traditional, blind 
belief. We have great respect for our friends who 
analyze exactly the same data that we study and as 
a result come to conclusions wholly unlike our own. 
We do not accuse them of either childishness, in- 
tellectual 


universe 


inability, or sensationalism. However 
much they may ridicule us, we do not ridicule them. 
We respect them for their courageous struggle with 
data. Why should not they be as tolerant of us? 
After all, if a man went searching for intolerance, 
would he find more of it among those of us to 
whom religion is still a magnet than among those 
who call themselves agnostics? ‘Thousands of years 
ago a young man named Micah, impatient with the 
social injustices of the times, cried aloud to the 
people, “What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” We of religious tendencies have 
not always walked humbly with our God. But have 
agnostics always walked humbly with the truth? 

There is just a possibility that wisdom will not 
die with any of us. Ridicule of another thinker’s 
position is always in bad taste, and often, like anger, 
the insecure refuge of a mind that cannot or will 
not explain itself. Ridicule that in literature passes 
for philosophy is frequently a deadly irritant. What- 
ever chemists may say about the excellency of its 
composition, wherein is the wisdom of using a soap- 
powder that does not scour but only cuts the flesh! 
Performance Test number three. 
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Of course I would not think of using a soap 
against which my chemist had warned me; neither 
would I use one which my charwoman said was 
worthless. Rarely enough is the maker of a soap 
an impartial judge of its merits, or of the merits 
of rival products. Even the most scrupulous of 
chemists may not know how the stuff really works. 
In the end it is the consumer’s testimony that is most 
worthwhile, But we rarely get it. 

Is the consumer’s testimony about books of n° 
value? It may be worthless, but if it once got well 
bruited about, it would change the slant of the 
market. There are delightful works on philosophy 
that would be dear to the public had they not been 
killed because they had dropped for reviewing into 
the hands of awkward, indifferent, or unintelligent 
reviewers. “Anger: Its Religious and Moral Sig- 
nificance,” by Dr. G. M. Stratton is rarely found 
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outside of college libraries; yet all of us who have 
happened upon it have read it with avidity and passed 
jt on to our friends. Thousands of readers prob- 
ably are looking for exactly this sort of thing, but 
they have no way of knowing that what they want 
is on the market. “The Book Nobody Knows” has 
had a phenomenal sale and has left with its readers 
phenomenal dissatisfaction. Why didn’t some critic 
feel interested enough in the needs of his public to 
find a better book, to tell us that what we really 
longed for was Dr, Maehlman’s “The Unknown 
Bible”! 
book quite by accident in an hour of literary 
If we could have spoken, we might have 
popularized it from coast to coast. 

There are great novels that would be dear to the 
consumer had he not been alienated from them by 
hurried and unjust reviews. The public would love 
“Rough Justice; yet American reviewers either 
ignored it or dismissed it with slight comment. One 
of the most influential among them could spare for 
it but the phrase: “Over-rated and over-British.” 
Small wonder that so few of us have ever come 
Yet it is a book that we ought all to have 
come upon. For its lack of popularity we have no 
one to blame but the reviewers. 


A tew of us who consume discovered the 


vagrancy. 


upon it! 


Had the consumers 
spoken, it might very well have been a best-seller. 
We who consume have grown wary of critics and 
their dicta, “Too often they have forced upon us 
products that we cannot use, and have concealed the 
wares that we need most. Must we always depend 
wholly upon the recommendations of the literary 
chemist who is interested only in the composition of 
his product and cares not a whit for its perform- 
Would we not be better served and better 
trained if magazines would sometimes give over a 


ance! 


page to the testimonials of consumers, if editors 
would sometimes ask the charwomen of literature 
what they have been using and how well they have 
been satisfied? 


—_——-— — 


. - 
North Carolina 
SOUTHERN EXPOSURE. By Perer MrrcuHer 
Witson. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1927. 
Reviewed by Jutta PETERKIN 
Author of “Black April” 


2.50. 


‘i HIS pleasant and intimate account of south- 
ern ways and southern people by a modest 
and kindly southern gentleman to whom 

North Carolina stands for the whole South will 

bring poignant recollections to the older generation 

and will give to the younger a clear conception of 
some of the trials the South has undergone. 

Peter Mitchel Wilson is a native North Caro- 
linian and his most vivid portraits are of people from 
that state, for although he has lived elsewhere for 
thirty years, obviously, his heart has never left home. 
He holds that the whole South is still intensely 
personal and to know any southern state requires a 
personal acquaintance with its citizens. He certainly 
knows his North Carolina. But in North Carolina, 
everybody knows everybody else and everything 
about everybody else, from the maiden names of all 
the married women and the suitors who were re- 
jected by them, to the scores of millionaires and how 
they made their money, the seventeen best farmers 
and what their crops are, the promoters of the state’s 
most progressive measures and what each one spon- 
sors. “This however is not due to idle curiosity but 
is rather the result of a friendly neighborliness and 
interest. 

“Southern Exposure” opens with a charming de- 
scription of ante-bellum life in North Carolina 
which is followed by a portrait of Mr. Wilson’s 
grandmother, a strong, capable, lovable woman who 
is as different from the traditional vapid southern 
female commonly presented by the romanticists as 
typical, as she is from the professional southern 
women who haunt and inhabitants of 
Northern cities today. Next comes a most inter- 


pester the 


esting account of school days spent in crude “‘old- 
field” schools, at the small college at Chapel Hili 
Which at that time was called “The University” 
because its faculty and trustees. thought it a more 
dignified name, then in Edinburgh and Paris. 

Mr. Wilson modestly declares that throughout 
the years he has been merely an onlooker at life who 
has taken no active part in its games, but his book 
proves him one of those who have demonstrated best 
the South’s outstanding contribution to American 
civilization: that to live well and gracefully is an 
art which can be achieved in spite of every material 
handicap. After his years in Europe, Mr. Wilson 


came south again, but to Virginia where he became 
interested in law and politics and the newspaper 
work which occupied so many of his days. Cer- 
tainly, he has watched his associates with keen, clear 
eyes, analyzing their motives, excusing their blunders, 
and liking them in the kindliest way. 

Within my own memory North Carolina has 
passed through several different stages, and it is most 
interesting to trace them through the pages of 
“Southern Exposure.” ‘The first was that hopeful, 
forward-looking time when in spite of physical 
hardships and the crushing burden of poverty which 
oppressed the whole South after the dark days of 
reconstruction, the Governor of North Carolina was 
able to say to the Governor of South Carolina with 
a characteristic cheerfulness “It is a long time be- 
tween drinks,” and all within ear-shot were said to 
smile sympathetically. 

But soon afterward, a period of dejection seized 
North Carolina. 


class distinctions still held rigidly in South Carolina 


Its ruling middle class resented the 


and Virginia, keeping the children of former slave- 
traders and overseers quite consciously apart from the 
poverty-ground descendants of slave owners, A 
peevish complaint was made that North Carolina 
was a valley of humiliation between two mountains 
of conceit. But the sturdy people of that valley soon 
realized that complaining was a 
time, and they turned their attention to the devel- 


futile waste of 

















An Illustration by Aubrey Beardsley for “Le Morte 
Darthur” by Sir Thomas Malory (Dutton). 
opment of their rich natural resources. Before long 
they were boldly thanking God for South Carolina 
in the public prints, because that backward state kept 
their own from standing at the very tail end of 

progress, 

North Carolina is lusty with material wealth to- 
day, and statistics show that a generous portion of 
that wealth is being spent for public welfare. Her 
citizens are no longer annoyed by any sense of in- 
feriority. Indeed, they strut quite cockily now as 
they quote long columns of figures proving not only 
their tremendous financial success but listing also a 
number of other superlative claims. 

Mr. Wilson is too good-mannered to boast, but 
he hints delicately at a number of things which all 
the other southtrn states admit humbly; that North 
Carolina is outstripping most of them in overcoming 
all national and racial bias; the state numbers its 
millionaires by the score and these have all earned 
their wealth; it has the largest cigarette factories 
and hosiery mills in the world; its soil holds the 
bones of the first white child ever born in America; 
Mount Mitchell is the highest mountain east of the 
Mississippi; Cape Hatteras wrecks more ships than 
any other point of land on the whole Atlantic coast; 
North Carolina soldiers broke the Hindenburg Line. 
But some of the other Southern states would prob- 
ably refuse to yield that North Carolina Mountain 
Dew is one whit better than the Moonshine made in 
the fastnesses of their own swamps and forests, and 
if Mr. Wilson knows the real facts, he will not ask 
them to do so either. 


A 


The final word in the final volume of the Oxford 
English Dictionary has now been written, and the 
completed work is in the printer’s hands. The great 
dictionary has occupied more than 1,300 people for 
more than seventy years. 


The Play of the W eek 


By Otutver M. SayLer 
PARIS BOUND, a Comedy in Three Acts, By 
Puitip Barry. Produced by ARTHUR HopKINs 
at the Music Box, New York, December 27, 
1927. 
Reviewed from Performance and Manuscript 
N the course of the first act of “Paris Bound,” 
Philip Barry thus delivers himself of the dis- 
tilled wisdom of his cogitation on the subject of 
marriage and divorce: “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, don’t try again!” Apparently, however, Mr. 
would not bespeak universal currency for 
letting well enough—or bad 
If he had applied it to his own 


Barry 
this aphorism of 
enough—alone. 
career as playwright, we would not have this casual 
thought-provoking yet 


yet stimulating, earnestly 


humanly amusing little comedy of 


manners. For ‘Paris Bound’ is the reward of 


contemporary 


patience, of trying again, again, and yet again. 
It marks the transition from promise to fulfilment; 
from a playwright who has always had something 
to say but saw and said his theme through a fog 
of symbols, to one who still has something to say 
but says it simply, directly, economically, but with 
richly significant detail, 

Barry’s skill 
has not been a steady, gradual growth, but a sudden 
blooming. “You and I” was the Harvard Prize 
Play for 1922, a wistful comedy of the younger 


The evolution of as a playwright 


ind elder generations which in its characterizations 
and its structure betrayed the amateur, though the 
gifted amateur. “If he lives up to its 
“Our 
namesake 


unusually 


promise,” I wrote in American ‘Theatr: 


‘ 


four years ago, “a neal need not be 


ashamed of him.”’ In his succeeding plays he did-— 


and he didn’t, He kept his viewpoint fresh ind 


original. But “In a Garden” lost its sense of 
reality in vague introspection and philosophic quib- 


“White Wings,” for all of its droll and 


ideas and old, 


bling. 
whimsical contrasts between new 


was somehow wanting in esthetic taste and in the 
clarity of its imagery. And just a few weeks ago 
“Tohn” 


expressing a plausibly new conception of the rela- 


failed to find an appropriate meter for 


tionship between the Baptist and Jesus. 


5 J & 7 7 


At a stroke, Barry has divested himself of these 
Calling a halt to exotic 
experiment, he has returned in “Paris Bound” to 
the field of realistic comedy in which he 
started. His new play is what his first admirers 
hoped for but which they had begun to despair of 


confusions and handicaps. 


social 


receiving from him. But while it suggests “You 
and IJ,” it is far more mature, skilful, convincing. 
Barry has been learning, growing in confidence, 
in the byways without betraying the fact en route. 

As a Bound”’ is 
the casual. “The casual in writing, the casual in 
producing and setting and acting. Without re- 


course to strained, unnatural, or even unusual scenes 


result, “Paris a triumph of 


and incidents, the author carries us deep below the 
obvious surface of a rather conventional marriage 
to the hidden emotional and_ psychological well- 
springs from which surge all the happiness and pain 
which the union of one man and one woman 
is capable of yielding. In the gently flurried interval 
between wedding ceremony and departure, we see 
Jim and Mary Hutton determining to make their 
marriage a success in the face and under the spur 
In a like casual 
and homely half hour before Jim’s annual business 


of the failure of ‘Jim’s parents. 


trip abroad five years later, the seeds of suspicion 
and disaster are potently but reticently planted. 
3ut Barry’s mastery of the casual is even more 
brilliantly evident in the final act with its avoidance 
of tragedy through a rare but convincing and ef- 


ficacious combination of accident and common 


sense, 
& & st 


Happily, Barry’s comedy came to the hands of a 
regisseur whose whole theory of play production 1s 
built on the casual, the spontaneous, Arthur Hop- 
kins believes profoundly that the function of the 
together—the right 
artists—and to let art happen. I fear he has failed 
to achieve art on occasion by his refusal to intervene. 
But the results in “‘Paris 
tend to encourage his faith in his theory. 


regisseur is to bring artists 


Sound” will legitimately 
Madge 
Kennedy has never played so subtly, so sincerely, 
so understandingly. And half a dozen other play- 
ers in the cast will look back on “Paris Bound” 
as one of those exceptional instances of artistic 
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communion which are landmarks in an actor’s life. 

“Paris Bound” is significant as oral literature 
not only in bringing a promising playwright into 
his own and as a masterpiece in significant com- 
monplace, but also for its social import. Barry’s 
meaning never approaches the self-centered, bigoted 
limitations of propaganda. He sees before, behind, 
and on both sides of his subject. But he is patently 
favorable to tolerance in the marriage relationship, 
not necessarily arguing the advantages of laxity 
in the tie but constantly holding firm and clear the 
greater good that may be endangered by too minute 
and selfish an attention to the lesser evil. At a 
time when the momentary is too often confused 
with the momentous, his theme and thesis are both 
pertinent and salutary. 

If “Paris Bound” has a flaw, it is that its theme 
and thesis are indigenous only to America and per- 
haps to Britain. Continental Europe would wonder 
why so much pother over a foregone conclusion! 
But we have O’Neill for our export trade.  Per- 
haps Barry is content with supplying the home 
market. 

(Mr. Sayler will review next 
the Bridegroom,” by George Kelly.) 


“Behold 


week 


PLAYS OF THE SEASON 
Still Running in New York 
BURLESQUE. By Arthur Hopkins and George Manker 
Watters. Plymouth Theatre. The 
beneath pink tights and putty nose. 
THE GOOD HOPE. By 


Repertory Theatre. 


personal equation 


Herman Civic 

A European repertory veteran ably 
revived on our only repertory stage. 

PORGY. By Dorothy and DuBose 
Theatre. The rhythms of 
pulsing drama. 

ESCAPE. By Galsworthy. Booth Theatre. Leslie 
Howard ef al, in the dramatist’s latest—and last—play. 


THE IVORY DOOR. By 4. 4. Milne. Charles Hopkins 


Heijermans. 


Heywood, Republic 


Negro life interpreted in 


John 


Theatre. An ironic and whimsical fairy tale for 
grown-ups. 
AND SO TO BED. By J. B. Fagan. Bijou Theatre. A 


satiric and pungent comedy based on a presumable day in 
the amorous life of Samuel Pepys, Esq. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. By Bernard Shaw. Guild 
Theatre. A debated and debating play set squarely on 
its feet at last by sound acting and discerning direction. 

THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS. By Sean O’Casey. 
Hudson Theatre. The Irish Players lift the curtain on 
a Dublin tenement under the rebellion. 


—_—_-+-— 


There Are Two Sexes 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WOMEN. By Joun 
Lancpon-Davirs. New York: The Viking 
Press. 1927. $3. 

THE WOMAN OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Epmonp and JuLEs pE Gon- 
court. New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 1927. 
$5. 

THE HERITAGE OF WOMEN. By AticE 


AMEs WintTeER. ‘The same. 
THE WORLD’S LURE. 
GLEICHEN-RusswuRM. 
Knopf. 1927. $5. 
Reviewed by Emity James Putnam 
Author of “The Lady” 


1927. $3. 
By ALEXANDER VON 
New York: Alfred A. 


T has been said that if a native of Mars were 
to derive his knowledge of life on this planet 


solely from the works of Emerson he would 
never guess that it was inhabited by two sexes. What 


picture of the situation would he receive if his 
library were enriched by the four books under con- 
sideration? 

One easy way of tidying up the chaos of the 
world is to pick out a type easily recognized by 
the eye—the negro, for instance, or the Jew, or 
the woman—and to fix attention on the differentia. 
All three are preponderantly human beings; at cer- 
tain times or in certain places they are the norm. 
There are a good many of all of them in New 
York today and for the most part they pursue their 
way unconscious of being widely different from 
the mob about them, but they never can tell when 
the spotlight will strike. ‘This season’s theatre and 
book lists show unusual activity in exploiting all 
three. Of the three, women have perhaps for a 
generation been the most hardened to segregation 
from the rest of the race for purposes of analysis; 
books about them fall into categories, and the pres- 
ent four illustrate four ways of expressing the un- 
dying sense of their difference. Three of them 
are by men. All are written with kindly intent. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies begins where Horace ad- 
vised writers on the Trojan War not to begin,—at 
the egg, narrating the origin of sex and its enor- 


mous survival value to organisms adopting it. The 
division of labor which it at once connotes may in 
the long run have worked out to the disadvantage of 
one of the parties, but so persuasively does the author 
paint its net advantages for the race at large that at 
this stage of his reading the Martian would hardly 
conceive that any one could quarrel with it. He 
would be delighted with the author’s lucid account 
of the sexless life of early unicellular organisms 
(corroborating Emerson), of the tendency of these 
self-reproducers to grow old and tired and the re- 
juvenation they found in the merging of two sexless 
cells, of the arrangement by which one Bodo takes 
to anchoring itself on a solid object while another 
Bodo exactly like it swims about until it finds it, of 
the specialization of sex-cells in multicellular ani- 
mals and plants, and of the incalculable gain for 
variation to the individual of deriving from two sep- 
arate parents. Convinced of the value of this ar- 
rangement I seem to see the Martian turning the 
page eagerly to see what will happen when a third 
sex is introduced. What a disappointment to find 
that the good work does not go on! And what a 
disillusionment as he reads further to see that this 
ingenious scheme finally flowers in man, “the only 
animal who does not get on as a matter of course 
with his mate, and, largely in consequence of this, 
who does not know instinctively the best way to 
behave towards his own offspring.” 

Without taking Lord Monboddo’s part against 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Langdon-Davies in a good chap- 
ter on Women in Primitive Society points out that 
“a first fountain of savage woman’s happiness is 
that she is able to work; . a second is that she 
is always able to fulfil her biological functions, 
she is always a wife and a mother.” When the 
translator of the Gospels into an East African 
dialect cast about for a name for the Virgin Mary 
he was hampered because to his native interpreters 
“virgin” was an opprobrious epithet. ‘The mingled 
respect and fear felt by the savage for the danger- 
ousness and the helpfulness of women in fertility 
magic are well and briefly explained as far as our 
present knowledge suffices to explain them, and their 
continued influence on our present stock of ideas 
is demonstrated, 

es Fs 

In regard to the succeeding chapters dealing with 
so-called civilizations one would like to give the 
Martian a word of caution here and there. The 
recorded history of women must almost necessarily 
deal with outstanding individuals and these will 
naturally be found generally among the favored 
classes of society. Of the submerged majority of 
women of ancient times we know but little; anthro- 
pologists are agreed to draw certain inferences about 
them from the prevalence of the worship of the 
Great Mother and the codes of law favorable to 
women which often accompany it, but inferences 
they remain, subject to checking by fresh evidence. 
In discussing the attitude of the Greeks to women it 
is astonishing to find that Plato is quoted as on the 
whole a hostile force, no mention being made of 
the feminist programme of the Republic which re- 
mains the most courageous and the most scientific 
statement of the “question;” and this omission looks 
more odd when the late echo of Plato in the Roman 
Stoics is written down to the sole credit of Rome 
with no hint of its origin. ‘The unfavorable action 
of early Christianity on the lot of women needs the 
emphasis given it in its own chapter, but the effect 
is damaged by such over-statement as “in the first 
thousand years of Christianity women drifted hope- 
lessly in a storm of horror and despair.” In dealing 
destructively with the eighteenth century Mr. 
Davies keeps his eye fixed on England and especially 
on Hannah More, and this would mislead a Martian 
for Hannah More was not the keynote of the 
eighteenth century, even in then 
there was France. 


England,—and 


There is no need at this time of day to review 
the masterpiece of the de Goncourt brothers. The 
present translation is pleasant reading and the 
physical form of the book is beautiful. It is suffi- 
cient to remark by way of antidote to Mr. Davies 
that in order to draw a picture of women in the 
eighteenth century in France the authors are obliged 
to ransack the annals, the arts, and the thoughts of 
the time, for in every field women were powerfully 
felt by force of brain and character as well as of 
charm, 

From Mrs, Winter’s book the Martian would 
learn that in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
an esprit de corps sprang up among women, a satis- 
faction in the society of other women, an ease in 


combining for common purposes, from the great 
emotional crusade of the suffrage movement to the 
daily comfort of the social club. As food for this 
spirit she furnishes a practically exhaustive series of 
pictures of outstanding women beginning with Eve, 
Mrs. Winter’s own sincere love of women is visible 
all along the line. 

Herr von Gleichen-Russwurm loves women too, 
He too gives a series of portraits, and guides us with 
enthusiasm from Lais of Corinth to Barbara Blom. 
berg. His keynote is the “demony” of women,— 
the power they acquired when they took the disposa] 
of their charms out of the hands of their male 
relatives and began to traffic on their own account, 

Sharply defined and modelled like the heads on medal. 


lions, the faces of daemon-women stand out in 
history. Vessels of destiny, dispensers of life and death, 


certain 


they wear the unchanging face of the world’s lure as they 
hand down the pomegranate—symbol of seduction—from 
one generation to another, now with passionate gesture, now 
with deliberation, now with delicate charm, as the reel of 
life unwinds its thread. 


Naturally both authors deal in many cases with 
the same personalities,—Cleopatra and Theodora 
and Julie de Lespinasse,—but in what different 
lights do they place their sitters! Mrs. Winter by 
no means blinks the “damony” of these ladies, 
though she thinks of Cleopatra as a patriotic states- 
woman, of Theodora as the founder of a rescue 
mission for the streetwalkers of Constantinople, of 
Julie as “a girl with a purity that was like a flame.” 


‘She is willing to grant their charm and their strong 


human desires, but these are interesting to her as 
the basis of their power to achieve things in the 
world. Her book indeed marks the swing of opinion 
away from the dreary period of feminism which 
was devoted to the economic and political advance- 
ment of women to the neglect of their emotional 
life. A generation ago the question was, are women 
to be lesser men with Olive Schreiner, or are they 
to be lovers and mothers with Ellen Key? A 
thoughtful book written before the war for the 
guidance of girls remarks: “There are two al- 
ternative occupations open to women—first, mother- 
hood, and second, some form of constructive pur- 
suit, usually industrial.’ From this dusty dia- 
grammatism Mrs. Winter is free. She notes the 
real and conscious sacrifice made by great-hearted 
women from Blandina to Dorothea Dix to the good 
of the world as they saw it, and she does not under- 
rate this sacrifice or suppose it in itself desirable. 
Her book is a study in how to be sensible though 
enthusiastic, and since it deals with plain women as 
well as fair ones it is free from the monotony that 
reigns in Herr Gleichen-Russwurm’s strictly porno- 
cratic circles. 
pa eee 

“The thousands of volumes in the circulating 
branches of the New York Public Library,” says the 
New York Evening Post, “are about to shed their 
time-honored dull covers and blossom out in bright 
new bindings. 

“After a year’s experimenting in two branch 
libraries with gay bindings, library officials have de- 
termined that the public prefers its reading matter 
in bright covers and have selected some thirty new 
cover materials to replace the present dull reds, 
browns, blues, and greens which, with continued 
usage, tend to become drab. The public library here 
is the first in the country to experiment with and 
adopt bright colors for book covers. ‘The purpose 
is merely to increase the exterior attractiveness of 
books so as to give the public added pleasure in its 
reading.” 
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The Short Story 


THE MAN WHO SAW THROUGH HEAVEN 
AND OTHER STORIES. By Wicxsur 
DANIEL STEELE. New York: Harper & Bros. 


1927- $2.50. 
SAMPLES. A Collection of Short Stories. By 
various writers. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
1927. $2.50. as ae 
THE WORLD’S BEST SHORT STORIES OF 
1927. New York: George H. Doran. 1927. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by JoHN Macy 


HE short story has always flourished in 
America, from the time of Irving, Haw- 
thorne, and Poe, who in their several ways 

wrote some nearly perfect things, to this month’s 
multitudinous magazines. The magazines have had 
4 great influence on the short story, certainly on its 
numerical abundance, for the practical reasons that 
the market is wide and receptive and the immediate 
check, in our times very generous, encourages many 
writers to try their hand at the brief tale and often 
pays better for a week’s work than a novel which 
costs a year of labor. I dare say that the total 
amount paid by magazines for short stories exceeds 
in a year the royalties paid for novels, best sellers 
and all, including the income from serial publication 
and moving picture rights. The result is that many 
writers, known and unknown, develop a knack for 
making a readable story and amid much trash there 
isa good deal and a good variety of excellence. Poe 
noted nearly a century ago that “the whole tendency 
of the age is magazineward.” And that tendency 
has increased since his death, though not, as he seems 
to imply, to the comparative diminution of the book, 
the bound volume. 
sc Se 

The influence of the magazines on the quality of 
the short story is a question which cannot be settled 
by statistical proof or critical judgment. My answer 
to it is on the whole in favor of the magazines and 
their editors. I have served in several sanctums, and 
I have always found the readers, the first coarse- 
sieve sorters and the final managing arbiters, tire- 
lessly alert to find something in each day’s stack of 
manuscripts and enthusiastic when they lighted upon 
a story that had even moderate merit. If the maga- 
zines are not better the reason is simply that the 
editors cannot get anything better. Of course 
editors make mistakes, being as a rule normal and 
hard-working men and women endowed with little 
more than ordinary intelligence and holding their 
positions because they have learned by experience 
what they can sell to their readers. Sometimes they 
let a good thing slip through their fingers, but not 
often, and usually because there are some kinds of 
excellence not suited to their purposes. When I 
wait in a doctor’s office I never can tell, and do not 
care at all, whether the number of the Saturday 
Evening Post with which I kill the tedious time is 
this week’s or was published last year. If there are 
enough patients ahead of me I am more likely than 
hot to come across at least one entertaining story. 
And do not forget that Mr. Lorimer published sev- 
eral of Mr. Hergesheimer’s finest tales, because he 
liked them and not, I make bold to guess, because 
he thought them especially appealing to a million 
American families and the Pullman club car. I 
take little stock in the much repeated but infre- 
quently verified story of the little masterpiece that 
was rejected by all the leading magazines; let me 
see the manuscript and I will agree to have my 
agent place it,—but don’t send it to me, for really 
it isn’t a masterpiece. It is like that famous novel 
that was turned down by a dozen great publishing 
houses and was finally accepted by an intelligent, 
an exceptionally intelligent publisher and lo, became 
a best seller. Uhm-m-m! As a publisher’s reader 
I shall have to be shown. “What, never? Well, 
hardly ever.” 

The stories selected for ““The World’s Best” (the 
“World” is not the planet but the newspaper under 
Whose auspices the stories are chosen by the editors 
of the “leading American magazines”) are a good 
collection. They are all well written, with at least 
passable professional competence; certainly there is 
no inexcusable bad writing. They are diversified 
and individual in substance and treatment. ‘Though 
any one writer, whose work is already familiar to us, 
may show his recognizable mould, I do not find 
Mutual imitation and I think from these examples 
and from much other reading of current fiction 
there is little danger that our story-tellers will be 


spoiled by set magazine formulas, by the tempta- 
tion to try the sort of thing that goes with Mr. 
Lorimer or Mr. Vance or Mr. Long. Such de- 
liberate imitators are as little likely to succeed 
practically as they are sure to fail artistically. The 
editor wants more of the same if it is good, more 
of the same because he knows that it will go with 
his public. He also pines and prays, work-days, 
nights, and Sundays, for something unlike anything 
he ever had before. If I had been editing this col- 
lection I should have omitted the pieces from 
Adventure and Popular which are not, decidedly 
not, “leading” magazines, and should have put 
in their place one from The Atlantic Monthly 
and one from The American Mercury. But editors 
differ. Even magazine editors are not all cut out 
with the same tin cooky-knife and baked in the 
same oven. Some of them have vigorous per- 
sonalities, and the more vigorous and distinctive the 
personality the better the magazine. Several of the 
stories in this volume are better than good. The 
ones I happen to like best are‘ “The ‘Trumpet 
Sounds,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart, “Singing 
Eagles,” by Marguerite Jacobs, “The Labyrinth,” 
by Charles Caldwell Dobie, “The Rival,” by 
Stephen French Whitman, “Children of Earth,” 
by Henry James Forman. All the others might 
have appeared in any fairly popular and general 
magazine without discredit to author or editor. 
The anthology of “Samples” is more dis- 
tinguished, of finer workmanship, because the 
flowers are plucked from a field much broader than 
the current magazines and from the plantings of 
more than one year. ‘There is a characteristic story 
by Sherwood Anderson, interesting as we should 
expect it to be, and, as he has taught us to fear it 
might be, somewhat groping and blurred. For 
some reason he does not get better as he grows older; 
indeed he has never recaptured the startling and 
original freshness of “Winesburg.” (And, by the 
way, his “New Testament” is a grotesquely humor- 
less piece of banality and pretentiousness, much like 
the alleged poetry that he ascribes to the hero of 
this story.) Anderson’s power lies in his dogged 
integrity, his almost ferocious persistence in butting 
his head against the stone wall of life; sometimes 
he breaks through and when hé picks himself up 
on the other side, he finds pathos, tragedy, humanity, 
and perchance a bit of beauty. One passage in 
Anderson’s “The Man’s Story” in the present vol- 
ume is especially pertinent to our theme: “In those 
dead flat Kansas towns lives have a way of getting 
ugly and messy without anything very definite hav- 
ing happened to make them so. 
the reasons—Let it go. It just is so and one can’t 
at all believe the writers of Western tales about life 
out there.” Hear! Hear! 
I encounter one 


One can’t imagine 


Whenever by accident 
of those he-out-where-the-west- 
begins things I can easily think of something else 
to read. 
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If we turn from the muddled perplexity of 
Anderson’s story to the deft fluency of another tale 
of murder, “The Dance,” by F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
we may ask, without making odious comparisons, 
whether the mystery of life is more profoundly 
probed by the frowningly serious than by the lighter 
and more graceful imagination. Dreiser’s “A 
Doer of the Word,” the product of one of his 
happier moods, is, as usual, solid human stuff, and, 
also as usual, in need here and there of the blue 
pencil. But no blue pencil can take the place of 
the broad indelible pencil which only Dreiser can 
wield. Since this collection consists of previously 
published work, the editors would have done better 
to choose Dreiser’s ‘‘Free,” a delicate and subtle 
masterpiece. Whoever thinks that “delicate and 
subtle” are not applicable to Dreiser has missed a 
fine side of him which his burly vigor has obscured. 

A comparatively new writer is Barry Benefield, 
so new that he is not even in ““Who’s Who.” He 
will be there and in many more exclusive books. 
His “Simply Sugar Pie” is beautiful and touching, 
treated in the new spirit which portrays the negro 
with deep sentiment but without sentimentality. 
Among the veterans (the ladies will not be offended 
by the imputation of artistic maturity which has 
nothing to do with years) are Willa Cather and 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, who both deal with the 
life of artists. Miss Cather’s “Coming, Aphro- 
dite!” is exquisitely just right. ‘That is the way to 
write a short story if you can, if you have a story 
to tell. Mrs. Rinehart’s “Cynara: The Sculptor” 
is slightly artificial but well done. Her magazine 


celebrity has not damaged, at least in this sample, 
the artist that was born in her. I should like Fannie 
Hurst better if she would learn that a choppy style 
and insistent dislocated repetitions do not produce an 
effect of reality or charm the reader into being 
persuaded, And neither is there any compelling 
tone of veracity in Ernest Hemingway’s attempt to 
render life in the language of a boy; the writer 
must get behind the boy and keep his own vision 
without losing the boy. Mark Twain did it in 
“Huckleberry Finn” and even he came near miss- 
ing in one or two places, The autobiographical tale 
is a ticklish thing to handle, especially if the putative 
first person is a person who would not be articulate 
at all, articulate on paper. Anita Loos disarms and 
convinces you at the start and all goes merrily. And 
in this volume Galsworthy’s “Told By the School- 
master” is successfully managed, because a school- 
master would observe and think and write in that 
manner, I abominate a thing like Mr. Hellman’s 
“Rerouting Rufe” with its psuedo-clever slang 
metaphors in the worst O. Henry tradition. The 
best of O. Henry is good; his idiom was quite 
natural to him. But when others try it, the crackle, 
like the worst lines in a Broadway farce, becomes a 
bore, and the style is a violation of the speech of 
life which it pretends to represent. 

The O. Henry prize but not the O. Henry 
manner seems to be stamped heavily upon the work 
of Wilbur Daniel Steele. He needs no such stamp 
of excellence, for his metal is self-evidently pure, 
and, moreover, prizes do not even warrant a pre- 
sumption of merit. Mr. Steele’s “The Man Who 
Saw Through Heaven” deserves any prize, is indeed 
quite above such impertinent approval. Without 
hinting at resemblance and only by way of praise, 
I give it as my experience that no story since Conrad 
has produced such a sensation of mystery and 
strangeness, of the incredible in human nature made 
natural and credible. This kind of- mystery is more 
fascinating than what is usually called a mystery- 
story. Mr. Steele is an original explorer of the 
depths of life, and he does go deep with a physically 
short sounding-line. He sounds in many waters. 
His stories have variety of place and character. They 
are all his, bearing his unmistakable mark, but he 
has no favorite situations, no pet phrases, no repeated 
devices. He creates a taste for more of him; his 
future is still to be written and it will be worth 
reading. 

With a score of these tale-tellers all active and 
the young coming up faster than you can count 
them, the outlook for the short story 1s brilliant, for 
the good work is there, proof positive of what is 
being done not the 
slightest evidence that this is one of the declining 
arts fading into twilight (I doubt if any art is de- 
clining, for all the overwhelming and 
unsurpassable achievements of the past). 


here and now, and there is 


perhaps 
Certainly 
there never was such a demand for a story long or 
short as there is today, for any good story, good 
with any kind of goodness. 
loved to listen to a tale. 


The world has always 
Stevenson said that narra- 
tive is the typical mood of literature. Eagerness for 
a story is the typical mood of the reader of litera- 
ture, and more and ever more people are reading. 
If you think that they read mostly trash (of course 
they do read much transient and flimsy stuff) then 
you have been in bad company and do not even 
understand the practical evidence of the market- 
place, that great court which is not entirely popu- 
lated by fools and in which the artist finds some of 
his subjects and most of his audience. 


ian ies ease Sic 
Talks on Criticism 
(Continued from page 513) 

be bad judges of a literature based upon the new 
interests, for they will criticize it not as literature 
but as a repugnant philosophy. They will confuse 
prejudice with logic, and taste with discrimination. 
And as Fluter remarks in ““The Plough and the 
” vice-versa. 

Hence it may be said that, while prophets must 
be a little blind to the past if they are to see the 
future, judges must hold a middle ground, look 
both ways, decide on double evidence, be committed 
in advance neither to the past, the present, nor the 
future. For one thing our knowledge of history 
allows us definitely to assert. Neither the new nor 
the old is all true or all false, and the man who 
dislikes the architecture of a house because of the 
opinions of the family which lives in it, is very 
likely to be mistaken. 


Stars, 
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A Study of Humanism 


RELIGION WITHOUT REVELATION. By 
Juxian S. Huxtey. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1927. $2. 


Reviewed by Harry EMErson Fospick 


HE author of this book is a scientist of 
standing in his own right but when he deals 
with religion the fact that he is the grand- 

son of T. H. Huxley will always emerge as a major 
matter. His grandfather coined the word “agnos- 
tic,” was a vehement, unsparing antagonist of anti- 
scientific religious leaders of his day, and was 
heartily hated by them in consequence. ‘Religion 
without Revelation” is also the work of an agnostic 
—of one, indeed, who definitely discards belief in a 
personal God of any sort whatever and pleads for 
“‘the liberation of the idea of God from the shackles 
of personality which have been riveted on it.” But 
anyone who calls either the author or the book 
irreligious will be passing judgment on_ himself 
rather than on them. 

Indeed, whether one agree with the author’s posi- 
tion or not, one who wishes a deep insight into a 
most considerable movement in religious thinking 
today would do well to read Professor Huxley’s 
book. 


ism. 


In America we call the movement Human- 
Its major cbjective is to construct a religion 
without God. If the word God in an objective 
sense is allowed at all, as Professor Huxley occa- 
sionally uses it, it means Cosmic Power, lacking any 
personal significance and caring nothing for man 
and his spiritual values. ‘The primary and cogent 
meaning of God to our author is always subjective. 
God is “‘a creature of the human soul.” As Amer- 
ican representatives of this movement have put it, 
God is like Santa Claus or Uncle Sam—the 
imaginative embodiment and the picturesquely per- 
sonalized symbol of inner experiences and qualities; 
he did It is not 
true, they would say, that an honest man is the 
noblest work of God, but that an honest God is the 
noblest work of man, 
ses Ss 


not make us but we made him. 


Professor Huxley is very insistent throughout his 
book that the curse of religion is the idea of a super- 
natural Deity and that religion is “a way of life 
founded upon the apprehension of sacredness in 
> What is so very impressive in this book 
is the spectacle of a man who, starting with this 
thesis, labors with toil of mind and heart, fights with 
sustained spiritual valor for religion, defends it, 
enthusiastically seeks to establish it as the source 
of abundant living for the souls and societies of 
men. In 


existence.’ 


a generation when many evangelical 
churches go from one year’s end to the other with 
hardly a mention of the Trinity, Professor Huxley 
spends a whole chapter interpreting the three Per- 
sons in terms of his experience of the sacred, 

“The head and heart of civilization are being 
torn in different directions” he rightly says. This 
he is sure will The values of religion 
must somehow be made available for intelligent 
men. “What then do I believe?” he asks. “I 
believe, in the first instance, that it is necessary 
to believe something. Complete skepticism does not 
work.” This from the grandson of T. H. Huxley 
is exceedingly interesting. 


never do. 


Discrediting then “any supernatural spiritual 
existence or force,” and insisting that “religion arose 
as a feeling of the sacred,” Professor Huxley pro- 
ceeds reverently, constructively, with evident relish 
and earnestness, to map out what he thinks are the 
next steps in religion. Sin and penitence, “grace 
and the sense of grace,” mystical illumination in 
“the supreme moments when we feel in touch with 
things eternal and absolute”—all such essential ex- 
periences of religion he values and claims. I know 
no more valorous effort to encompass the whole 
range of religion’s spiritual gifts—without God. 
When the book is finished, however, one remem- 
bers the author’s description of himself as “swirled 
round and round in a whirlpool of thought without 
being able to catch on to the one and only possible 
landing stage, which one knows is there but which 
one cannot discern.” Professor Huxley is primarily 
a scientist. He does not always move easily in the 
realm of philosophy. Of some most important 
problems and proposed solutions in that realm he 
seems only dimly aware. He waves aside too easily 
questions about the nature of the universe and what 
it may do or leave undone to mankind and the 
spiritual values for which, at its best, mankind most 


cares. He does not face the difficulties involved in 
believing that by some kind of materialistic magic 
Einstein’s mind, Shakespeare’s imagination, and 
Christ’s character, came from a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. And in all his dealing with religion he 
does not envisage the possibility that religion may be 
devotion to life’s spiritual values—goodness, truth, 
and beauty—in the conviction that they are not the 
fortuitous by-product of a negligent universe but 
have their kindred source at the creative depths of 
reality. 


oo 


Rupert Hughes’ W ashineton 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 1762-1777: The 
Rebel and the Patriot. By Rupert HvuGHEs. 
New York: William Morrow & Co., Inc. 1927. 
gc 
?>> 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEvINs 


R. HUGHES’S second volume is less suc- 

cessful than the first; and it is less suc- 

cessful because the materials are more 
complex, the task of portraiture more difficult. In 
his first he dealt with the child and the adolescent, 
drawn against the comparatively simple background 
of colonial society. His narrative came to a 
climax with the last French war and the marriage 
to Martha Custis. In this second volume he has 
to deal with the mature man, whose mind and char- 
acter have some almost baffling aspects, while his 
background becomes the tangled story of colonial 
unrest and continental revolt. Neither as history 
nor as a piece of portrayal does his book quite reach 
the high level attained at the outset. 

This is not to deny that it is a valuable book, and 
that in its thoroughness, carefulness, and honesty it 
displaces all previous treatments of this period of 
Washington’s life. The keynote of its 600 pages 
is conscientiousness. ‘The principal criticisms pub- 
licly urged against it and its predecessor—that they 
are unpatriotic, defamatory, studiously iconoclastic 
—are simply fatuous. No informed student can 
read it carefully without realizing that the author 
has a deep reverence for George Washington, that 
he admires his fine traits of character, and that he 
wishes to magnify rather than minify his virtues. 
He wisely believes that the best way to do this is to 
tell the truth. Not merely do sincerity and candor 
regarding Washington’s small weaknesses make him 
human and real; they make comprehensible the 
growth of the man, his triumphs over himself, his 
development. In what he calls an “Afterword,” 
printed at the close of the book, Mr. Hughes offers 
a spirited counter-attack against his critics. He cor- 
rectly speaks of Washington as “a poor struggler 
with infinite difficulties,” and correctly declares that 
to take such a man, to suppress his outbursts of anger, 
his errors, his foibles, his ignorances, and make him 
seem a demi-god sprung full-panoplied from the 
brow of Providence, is to do him a heartless dis- 
service. It is a poor patriotism that cannot face the 
facts of biography and history realistically. 
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Mr. Hughes’s sincerity and frankness extend, it 
need hardly be said, to a review of the facts of re- 
bellion and revolution as well as of Washington’s 
Sometimes this is a little naive; Mr. 
Hughes flings out a bit defiantly some truths with 
which professional historians have been familiar for 
years. Yet he is writing for a popular audience, and 
it is well to have him put blunt facts down in a 
blunt style, as in his pungent paragraphs on the 
Boston “massacre”’: 


own career, 


Few things are more disgraceful in American history 
than the treatment the British troops received in Boston. 
Not so much because hoodlums and riffraff committed the 
vilest and most cowardly excesses—they always do in every 
community—in England mobs were even more vicious; 
but because respectable Americans, historians and orators, 
have defended them, and made a sacred incident of a riot 
in which eight badgered soldiers caught at bay fired on 
seventy-five ropewalkers and killed five. 

Paul Revere made an engraving and called the event 
“The Bloody Massacre.” Bancroft described it as an un- 
provoked and murderous assault upon peaceful citizens by 
a debased soldiery. The incident was sanctified until 1887, 
when a proposal by the Massachusetts legislature to erect 
a monument to the victims was met by a vote of the 
Historical Society that it “heard with regret” of the in- 
tention; it would have been, says Van Tyne, “to put the 
martyr’s crown on the brow of vulgar ruffians.” The 
Boston “massacre” may now be safely and honestly dis- 
missed as a regrettable incident, not one to be upheld 
before schoolchildren as an example to emulate. 


If one aspect of Mr. Hughes’s conscientiousness 


= — 





is his honesty, another aspect is his zealous industry, 
his insistence upon completeness. He goes into every 
episode; he clogs the biographical narrative with 
great blocks of pure history, and he clogs the his- 
torical narrative with a careful sifting of rather 
futile biographical controversies. We find him 
pausing to discuss for a couple of pages the works 
of the negro poet, Phyllis Wheatley, dilating 
upon Burgoyne’s play-writing activities, and draw- 
ing an unnecessarily long parallel between the re- 
sources and weaknesses of the colonies and the Con- 
federacy; we find him listing in two pages the 
“dictators” who, more selfish than Washington, used 
their powers to subvert the state. One of the con- 
troversies which has a tang of scandal, the lie re- 
garding Washington’s paternity of Tom Posey, of 
which John C, Fitzpatrick disposed so effectively, 
is properly relegated to the appendix. But others 
are not, and unnecessary space is given to exploding 
forged letters and mendacious enemy pamphlets, 
Documentary material which might well have been 
summarized is quoted entire. All this has a certain 
value for the student, but it is essentially bad 
biographical art. 

It is the more regrettable in that Mr. Hughes, 
with his long experience as a novelist, has a distinct 
talent for vivid and shrewd narrative. This comes 
out very well in his early chapters on the life at 
Mount Vernon, “He Fights the Soil” and “His 
Struggle for Wealth.” It is still more evident in 
his account of the fighting on Long Island and 
Manhattan, when only a combination of incredible 
good luck and incredible British stupidity saved the 
American army from ruin. The author has a knack 
for putting facts graphically, as when he says of 
the strategy of the battle of Long Island: “The 
Americans chose to defend a wall of hills with three 
gates in it. ‘They forgot to shut the third gate.” 
He has a quiet humor which occasionally gives the 
story a mellow ‘glow, as when he remarks of the 
fog which fortunately shrouded the American re- 
treat from Long Island across the East River that 
“There has been a mighty pother about that fog. 
It was too fine a thing to be left as artless nature 
flung it. It had to be improved as a divine cloud 
thrown about the weary soldiers, Providence pro- 
tecting her favorites. “The Rev. Dr. Gordon in his 
history calls the fog a ‘heavenly messenger.’ ” Now 
and then there is a great deal of feeling in the story. 
The history of little Patsy Custis at the beginning of 
the book is appealing, and so at the close is the tragic 
story of Riall, the Hessian commander at Trenton, 
who was so harshly aroused from his drunken sleep 
by rebel cannon, and who rushed forth only to fall 
under three bullets. Mr. Hughes’s work is not 
notable for imagination, and has little of the fire 
and vividness of a writer like Trevelyan, but it is by 
no means tetally lacking in these qualities. 

The central defect of the book is that no rounded, 
consistent, lifelike portrait of Washington emerges 
from its honest, amply documented pages. It ably 
succeeds in destroying the fictitious Washington ‘of 
Henry Cabot Lodge. It largely succeeds in showing 
the slow but impressive growth of Washington, Mr. 
Hughes demonstrates how an indolent, ill-educated, 
provincial-minded planter, whose chief ambition was 
to accumulate a fortune and live a comfortable, 
honorable, obscure life, became a leader of immense 
force, self-control, and self-abnegation. To use 
his own words, he offers a detailed and documented 
record of the development of Washington from “a 
baffled soldier and a bewildered farmer into one of 
the masterpieces of human nature.” But while the 
facts are there, the vital spark has not been breathed 
into them. ‘The material has not been brought to 
the melting point and there fused. Mr. Hughes 
has in some respects done better than any of his 
predecessors, but he has not done what Lord Charn- 
wood did with Lincoln, or what Mr. Beveridge, 
upon a comparable scale, did with a leader who had 
been even more shadowy, John Marshall. 

What he has done is to accumulate a great mass 
of data, much of it interpreted with incisive com- 
ment, for the use of some future biographer who 
may essay a living portrait with better success. 
Washington is perhaps the most difficult subject in 
all American biography. No one can tell how long 
we shall have to wait for a writer with sufficient 
insight, imagination, daring, and literary genius to 
conquer the theme which he offers. Meanwhile Mr. 
Hughes is producing a work which fills a glaring 
need, which shows the most commendable industry 
and sincerity, and which should be warmly wel- 
comed by every student either of George Washing- 
ton or his times. 
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An American Schoolmaster 


THE FATHER OF LITTLE WOMEN. By 
Honor~E Witiste Morrow. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 1927. $3. 


Reviewed by VERNon L. ParRINGTON 


HE judgment of history that inclines to salv- 
age only Emerson and Thoreau from the 
wreck of transcendentalism, is a bit se- 

vere. Amongst the men of that vigorous age who 
were much talked about in their own time, certain 
ones may have been too carelessly forgotten. Per- 
haps Orestes Brownson and Bronson Alcott merit 
the oblivion that has come to them, but to grant 
them no appeal to a higher court than that in which 
they were first judged is scarcely just. Orestes 
Brownson was a picturesque figure even in the pic- 
turesque “forties. Endowed with a muscular in- 
tellect and an enormous capacity for espousing 
causes, he ran lustily through all the isms of the 
day and fought briskly for every liberal cause. Be- 
ginning as a Presbyterian he passed successively 
through Universalism, Unitarianism, transcenden- 
talism, and ended in the bosom of Mother Church. 
A militant democrat, he grasped the calloused hand 
of labor and hobnobbed with Socialists and Utopian 
dreamers; and having found peace nowhere else he 
knocked finally at the door of the Roman Catholic 
Church to lay his troubles at her hospitable altar. 
Bronson Alcott was less robust and pugnacious but 
equally individual. By common neighborhood re- 
port he was the most “erratic” of the transcenden- 
talists, and the fluent mysticism of his Orphic Say- 
ings made him the common butt of ridicule. Sen- 
sible folk regarded him as the blowsiest of a blowsy 
school, who wrote and talked endlessly and got few 
to understand what it was all about and fewer still 
tocare. ‘The ear of the world was early shut against 
him. Reams of his manuscript remain unpublished, 
including his diary, “some fifty volumes of exquisite 
handwriting on yellowed paper,” each volume con- 
taining “three hundred odd pages’”—the spiritual 
and intellectual autobiography of a singular life. 
Perhaps his neighbors interpreted him correctly in 
accounting his name a synonym for futility, but 
there is room for doubt. 

Mrs. Morrow is of the opinion that he has been 
most unjustly treated; nay more, she is convinced 
that the materialism which has fallen upon Amer- 
ican education is due in part to the rejection of the 
wisdom of this forgotten prophet who would make 
education to concern itself primarily with the things 
of the spirit; and that if we are to pull our schools 
out of that slough we must go back to Bronson 
Alcott and take up once more the work he was not 
permitted to carry on. “Nothing is so tragic about 
the disappearance of the New England leaven from 
American life,” Mrs. Morrow suggests, “as the 
fact that New England itself destroyed so much 
of that leaven. And the story of Bronson Alcott 
tells, as nothing else can tell, how New England 
destroyed the things it loved.” In the judgment of 
Mrs. Morrow, Bronson Alcott was the greatest 
schoolmaster America has ever had, and his great- 
ness consisted in the skill with which he encouraged 
young minds to unfold themselves, stimulating 
them to think and feel, to live in the mind and the 
spirit. “Discipline, moral and intellectual”—that 
was Alcott’s recipe. “A depraved child! Never 
was there one when parental and social influences 
were duly bestowed upon it”—a dictum that sug- 
gests both the Enlightenment and Behaviorism. 
And it was this insistence on freedom to live in the 
mind and spirit that scandalized New England 
parents and brought disaster on his successive 
schools; for parents then as now wanted their chil- 
dren taught the particular fetishes and taboos upon 
which their own stupid lives had been erected. Mrs. 
Morrow has told the story of the great venture with 
much charm, and if our professional students of 
education fail to read her book it will be their loss. 
To me the suggestiveness of the work lies in its 
testimony to the tragic difficulty with which educa- 
tion in America has made headway against the com- 
bined stupidity of parents and educators and Boards 
of Education. 

Much of Bronson Alcott, of course, is not in this 
study. Mrs. Morrow has gone to the diary, but she 
has used only such portions as dealt with Alcott’s 
theory and practice of education. Alcott the mystic 
and social reformer, Alcott the contributor to the 
Dial, the experimenter at Fruitlands, the founder 
of the Concord School of Philosophy, is not to be 
found in these entertaining pages. 
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A Note on Conrad 
HAVE not read “The Sisters,” Joseph Conrad’s 
unfinished story which is printed in this month’s 
Bookman. I am luxurious in my taste for 
reading J. C. and prefer to come to his pages in 
a particular mood and impulse. I need to be very 
inuch myself before reading him, for perhaps more 
than any other writer I can think of Conrad is (to 
me) valuable for self-discovery. I do not read him 
to find out what happened to his characters—almost 
all of whom are, to me, shadowy and unremem- 
I read him to find out what is happening 
to myself. The requisite equilibrium for reading 
“The Sisters” has not come. I began, got as far 
as the witty and sardonic second and third sentences, 
and paused. (“He set off on his search for a 
creed—and found only an infinity of formulas,” 
was the sentence that halted me. Here, I said to 
myself, this is going to be good: [’]! wait until some 
godlike evening when I’m fit for it.) One of my 
secret hoards is that there are still two or three of 
Conrad’s novels that I’ve never read. I carry them, 
lashed down under the gunnle like an extra spar. 
They may serve as jury rig in case of emergency. 

But I’ve read Ford Madox Ford’s note on “The 
Sisters,” which accompanies the story in the Book- 
man, and am inclined to with Mitchell 
Kennerley who remarked (with his customary and 
immediate positiveness) that it is one of the few 
really significant comments on Conrad that have 
been printed. Believing as I do that Ford’s memoir 
of Conrad (three years ago) was one of the most 
thrillingly intelligent tributes ever paid to a great 
writer, I always listen with most attentive ears when 
Mr. Ford has anything to say about his friend and 
collaborator. ‘The first job of the prentice theo- 
logian is always to ‘harmonize’ the Gospels; and 
as in the case of any Messiah who has passed on the 
patient student has to thread his way among the 
conflicting jealous accounts of those who Knew Him, 
But I esteem Mr. Ford’s comments especially be- 
cause he always deals with Conrad in a strictly 
professional sense. Amid so much only partly 
relevant remark upon Conrad’s personal enchant- 
ment, his career as mariner, his financial difficulties, 
Ford considers him solely as the imaginative artist. 
In other words Ford takes Conrad very seriously, 
as Conrad did himself. 

Mr. Ford mentions “The Sisters” and “The 
Return” (in “Tales of Unrest”) as Conrad’s early 
attempts to be a “straight” writer rather than “the 
relatively exotic novelist of the sea and the lagoons.” 
He might also have mentioned their collaborated 
piece “The Nature of a Crime,” the entire neglect 
of which by readers and critics always surprised m. 
It seems to me, much more than ““The Return,” 
evidence of Conrad’s ability to make silk of the old 
familiar sow’s ear. There is to me a certain humor 
in Mr. Ford’s apparently deploring that Conrad 
went on to write such things as “Youth” and “Heart 
of Darkness” and “The Shadow Line” when he 
might have written about “usual human activities 
in cities.” But Conrad was too great a man for 
many of us to agree about him. 


berable. 
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The important thing that Mr. Ford’s note brings 
up, and the thing every student of Conrad has 
wondered about is what Ford calls his “thwarted 
desire to write of the relationship between men and 
women.” ‘The one serious blemish to me in Con- 
rad’s great powers always seems the unreality of his 
women. They seem to me incurably romantic 
hallucinations, the conception of a lonely man on 
the poop of a ship. Freya, who played the piano 
against thunderstorms, and Jacobus’s negligée daugh- 
ter, are almost the only two who come back to me 
with any vibration of actuality—those and the bar- 
maid of the Three Crows (in “The Brute’). Per- 
haps I’m wrong about this: but I’ve always wished 
that some accomplished feminine psychographer 
(Dorothy Parker, for instance) would give us a 
hand on this topic. To imagine women as a lonely 
ship’s officer might, leaning over the taffrail in the 
middle watch, is undoubtedly the safest; but as 
Ruggles or Mr. Ford might say, it would never do 
with us, 

ss s+ SS 

Of the remarkable collection of Conrad data and 
letters carefully gathered by M. Jean-Aubry there 
will be as many interpreters as critics. Those compe- 


tent to read here and there between the lines will 
see part of the curious and splendid tragedy of any 
great artist in this world. I do not think that any 
of us have yet come anywhere near assessing the 
greatness of the man, either as personality or as 
artist—the artist who wrote that “the intention of 
temperamental writing is infinitely complex,” and 
who wrote: 

Imagination should be used to create human souls: to 

disclose human hearts,;—and not to create events that are 
properly speaking accidents only. To accomplish it you 
must cultivate your poetic faculty,—you must give yourself 
up to emotions (no easy task). You must squeeze out of 
yourself every sensation, every thought, every image,— 
mercilessly, without reserve and without remorse: you must 
search the darkest corners of your heart, the most remote 
recesses of your brainx—you must search them for the 
image, for the glamour, for the right expression. And you 
must do it sincerely, at any cost. 
And these were not the easy words of a man at the 
top of his career, When they were written Conrad 
had only just left the sea, had published only one 
book, and was in anguished travail with the second. 
It was about this time that he was writing to his 
publisher, in a discussion of terms, that he could not 
afford to accept a rate that would net him less than 
ten-pence an hour. 

The MS. of “Victory,” by the way, was sold in 
Philadelphia the other day for $15,000. 
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Among the many claimants for the honor of 
having caught the Conrad vibration early in the day, 
I have never seen any mention of the remarkable 
review by J. Stewart Doubleday, in The Reader 
(Mitchell Kennerley’s old magazine) in May, 1903. 

. ‘ ‘ ; 

“Youth” had just been published over here, and what 
Mr. Doubleday said is still true a quarter century 
later: 

The title-story of this volume is a masterpiece. The 
other tales contained in the volume, “Heart of Darkness” 
and “The End of the 
some qualities possibly surpass their predecessor, but they 
lack that undefinable virtue of attainment, that complete- 
ness of conception and expression, which distinguish “Youth.” 
“Youth” is new; we are perhaps a bit disturbed by the 
glamor of its excellence; but at first guess (for criticism 
is after all like fortune-telling, a sort of experienced guess- 
work) it seems to supply something fresh yet essential to 


Tether” are good; they even in 


man, to give him a new harmonious arrangement, a pleasure 
as of spring or of ripeness or lucent streams, yet unex- 
pected in a way. It bears the miracle-sign; 
inspiration, 

The actual story—if one must in any way analyze a lit 
erary substance so perfect—is the same sea story we loved 
so ardently by candlelight long ago, when geography and 
arithmetic were put aside and the adventure book, the 
daring book, the book of the whole interesting unknown 
world was opened to our eyes, already dazzled with the 
expectation of sea enchantment. And herein lies the won- 
der of Mr. Conrad’s achievement: he gives it all to us 
again; not the story alone, but the feeling, the growth, 
the unsayable desire, the youth, in a word, with which 


it has intuition, 


we read the old ones. Not with sadness does he bring 
the strong emotion back, nor with dry reminiscence and 
regret, but he flashes it into being with a certain freshness 
and glow that make us live that early time over again. 
When we read “Youth”, we are laughing at the follies 
of our morning, but we are made morning-hearted, too. 


And this story, this wisdom of a mature man, this clearly 
individual secret of life drawn from the sky and the sea 
and the human soul just blossoming in the great garden 
of the world, is aptly and musically expressed in as grate- 
ful and mellow English as ever, for the bringing out of 
noble nature, was employed by the various prose masters 
of brief narrative literature. Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece 
is alone of its kind. 

“Heart of Darkness” tells of an Englishman who went 
out to the deadly West Coast of Africa to become the cap- 
tain of a river steamboat. His experience is weird and 
interesting. Rascality, mismanagement, cruelty and pes- 
tilence make of the river settlements one of those hells 
which only a healthy-minded man like the writer can 
profitably depict, and none can make real but one pos- 
sessed of a striking imagination. Mystery is there in 
abundance, and something wholly regional of horror, which 
the reader who knows not the nightmare of the tropics 
must inadequately realize. The story is a very fine piece 
of impressionist’s work, and throughout that impression- 
ism, like the fever in the jungle-river mist, lurks something 
sinister and swift, which compels attention; yet which, 
when all is said, seems a thing of mood rather than a 
thing of truth. Besides, the diction is often turbid, and 
we frequently mark the trail of a long-lost Rudyard!— 
momentous faults in the writing of a man distinguished 
for clear and individual phrase. ‘These shortcomings should 
not, however, blind us to the fact that “Heart of Darkness” 
is a very fine piece of descriptive and psychological fiction. 

In writing about Conrad there need be no petti- 
ness, no attempt of rival friends or executors to 
score off one another. He was, as M. Jean-Aubry 
finely said, “an artist in the great manner and a 
man strong in soul.” His magnificent and unbe- 
lievable career gives the perfect contour of the 
artist’s adventure in this planet. Do not forget that 
when a long official envelope reached him, contain- 
ing an offer of knighthood, he feared to open it, 
believing it an income tax blank, 

CuRIisTOPHER Morey. 
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GENIUS AND 
CHARACTER 


By EMIL LUDWIG. Studies of 
nineteen world geniuses. “Like 
Plutarch’s Lives, stimulating and 
absorbing!”"—The Forum. 
Illustrated, $3.50 
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AMERICA 
COMES OF 
AGE 


‘ 
By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 
“Truthful, brilliantly witty and 
wise. The best book yet produced 
about America,” — Westminster 
Gazette. $3.00 


= 
THE 
AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


By CARL SANDBURG. 280 
songs with piano accompaniments, 
and explanatory notes. “Glorious, 
beautiful, singable.”—F. P. A. 
Illustrated, $7.50 


= 
MOTHER 
INDIA 


By KATHERINE MAYO. One 
of the most discussed books of the 


day. “A masterpiece of descrip- 
tive writing.” —The Lancet, (Lon- 
don). Illustrated, $3.75 


= 
ADVENTURES 
IN ARABIA 


By W. B. SEABROOK. “No 
other American has written so 
entertainingly about the Arabs.” 
—Review of Reviews. 
Illustrated, $3.00 
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WHY STOP 
LEARNING? 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 
FISHER. “The most delightful 
and inspirating book on educa- 
tion which I have read for a 
long time.”—Proressor DurANT 
Drake, Vassar College $2.00 


= 
UP 
FROM THE 
CITY STREETS 


A Life of 
ALFRED E., SMITH 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD and 
HENRY MOSKOWITZ. “No 
citizen who wishes to know truths 
about the man can be without this 
volume.”—Oswatp GarRIsON VIL- 
LARD, The Nation. 


Illustrated, $2.50 


Books of Special Interest 


On Beethoven 


BEETHOVEN: HIS SPIRITUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. By J. W. N. SULLIvaN. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. 
$3.50. 

BEETHOVEN: THE SEARCH FOR 
REALITY. By W. J. Turner. New 
York: George H. Doran. 1927. $6. 


Reviewed by MONTGOMERY BELGION 


HESE two books have an identical sub- 
ject, argued in each in opposite order. 
Mr. Sullivan starts with a theory of art 
and in particular of music and then il- 
lustrates that theory with what he calls 
Beethoven’s spiritual development and the 
expression of that development in the 
music. Mr. Turner starts with the assump- 
tion that Beethoven’s music was “the rich- 
est and most significant expression of his 
personality,” and from that argues a theory 
of music and of art generally. Neither 
author is concerned primarily with Bee- 
thoven. Rather, this being the centenary 
year of Beethoven’s death, both have used 
Beethoven in order to expound, Mr. Sul- 
livan the views already explicit in his two 
volumes, “Aspects of Science”; Mr. Turner 
the hypothesis originally dealt with in his 
“Orpheus, or the Music of the Future.” 
Mr. Sullivan is a propagandist for a 
“conception of the function of music” and 
of art “incompatible,” as he says, “with 
the general intellectual climate of the last 
three centuries.” Beethoven, he declares, 
must have regarded art as a way of com- 
municating knowledge about reality, have 
held what Mr. I. A, Richards in his “Princi- 
ples of Literary Criticism” terms the 
“revelation theory” of art. “The greatest 
function of a work of art,” says Mr. Sul- 
livan, “is to present us with a higher or- 
ganization of experience.” Again: 
Beethoven’s work will live because of the 
permanent value, to the human race, of the 
experiences it communicates. These experi- 
ences are valuable because they are in the line 
of human development; they are experiences 
to which the race, in its evolutionary march, 


aspires. 
se 


As to Beethoven’s spiritual development, 
which gives to Mr. Sullivan’s book its title, 
he divides Beethoven’s compositions into 
three periods. In the first the music was 
merely the expression of various moods, 
yet “experiences which are not only funda- 
mental but universal.” “The spiritual con- 
tent” of the second period is “achievement 
through heroism in spite of suffering.” In 
the third period, first, that is, in the Ninth 
Symphony, “a synthesis has been achieved.” 
The last complete work, the quartet in F 
major, Op. 135, “is the work of a man 
who is fundamentally at peace.” “Muss 
es sein? Es muss sein!” 

Such a transition, as we find from Beethoven’s 
“second” to his “third” period, is extremely 
rare * * * He adds one to the very few cases 
that exist of a genuine spiritual development. 

It is upon a similar view of Beethoven 
and his music that Mr. Turner bases his 
theory of art—and life. Art, for Mr. 
Turner, is the “crystallizing” of experience 
into images. The artist has a formless de- 
sire or state of being, and this inner ex- 
périence he puts into form and embodies 
forth. A spectator or auditor has to carry 
out the opposite process, A pianist, to give 
an auditor a sonata as the composer ex- 
perienced it, must live it over again, and 
likewise the auditor must, as far as he can, 
turn the image which is the sonata back 
into feeling or experience. Life consists 
in precisely these two processes: the experi- 
ence “becoming” the image and the image 
becoming the experience. 

Our whole sentimental, intellectual, and emo- 
tional life consists in that conception which is 


that we can go on from that to experience 
originally for ourselves, 

Art is the conduct of the soul * * * the 
highest, freest, and most developed form of 
action. 


And what applies to art applies to the rest 
of conduct. In the region of individual 
behavior action must be original and not 
conventional : 


There must be a struggle to reembody feel- 
ings in conduct and these feelings must be 
ever undergoing modification and change and 
then be reimaged forth into conduct. 


Mr. Turmer’s theory, in short, assumes 
a certain relation between art and life and 
asserts two series of terms to be each 
equivalent: life-feeling-experience and art- 
image-idea-ideal-action. 
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Of the two writers, Mr. Turner is the 
more copious, Mr. Sullivan the more sober. 
Otherwise there is little to choose between 
them, as may have been gathered from my 
exposition and in particular from their airy 
references, Mr. Sullivan to “evolutionary 
march,” Mr, Turner to “becoming,” it be- 
ing highly doubtful, as most people know, 
whether there is any “evolutionary march” 
or any “becoming.” Though Mr. Sullivan, 
it is true, devotes a chapter to disputing 
Gurney’s “The Power of Sound,” the 
fundamental defect in both authors, it 
seems to me, is this: they are so eager to 
insist upon their theories that they neglect 
to establish any solid basis for them; each, 
that is, is guilty of a petitio principii. It 
is not enough, surely, to illustrate either 
theory with the one example of Beethoven, 
even if what the case of Beethoven 
furnishes is evidence. The theories would 
have to be shown to apply to at least more 
than one artist—to Bach, for instance, as 
well as to Beethoven. 

Bach, indeed, provides a stumbling block 
for two ingenious theorizers. So Mr. 
Turner is led to compare Bach to “a Short- 
horn bull,” to “a good but stupid athlete.” 
And Mr. Sullivan is led to say: 

The man who has sincerely accepted a reli- 
gious scheme in which all the major problems of 
life are provided with solutions is likely to go 
through life without ever experiencing the di- 
rect impact of those problems. That is, in 
fact, the weakness of Bach as compared with 
Beethoven. 

Which is, it will be agreed, an amazing 
statement! 
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A Pioneer Work 


THE RUSSIAN ICON. By Nikopim 
PavLovicH Konpakov. Translated by 
Ellis H. Minns. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1927. $35. 





Reviewed by FRANK JEWETT MATHER 
Sen beautifully made quarto is the 


first systematic work in its field. It 
was completed by the learned and venerable 
author in his eightieth year, when he was 
a refugee at Prague. Representing as it 
does the summing up of over fifty years of 
research, it is fortunate indeed that it fell 
into the hands of the most sympathetic and 
competent of editors and translators as into 
those of the most considerate and generous 
of publishers. It is in every sense a pioneer 
work, for it is only recently that the clean- 
ing of Russian icons has given us with the 
material evidence a reasonably sure basis m 
schools and chronology, and even now the 
collateral Balkan material remains imper- 
fectly explored. With this book and Wulff 
and Malpatoff’s “Denkmialer der Ikonen- 
malerei” the student is now in a position 
to confront the vast and inchoate collection 
of Likachév and the thousands of still un- 
published icons, 
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Suicide 


By 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


Figures and _ statistics 
do not explain suicide 
and the relation it 
bears to social and per- 
sonal disorganization. 
Dr. Cavan has used 
them sparingly and has 
concentrated on an 
analysis of individual 
cases, of actual life in- 
stances, and of docu- 
ments left by suicides. 
In this way she brings 
the whole problem into 
its true perspective. 
Suicide appears in its 
relation to the life of 
the individual. Her 
book is a very human 
chapter in the whole 
field of social psychol- 
ogy. 


It is $3.00 at all 
bookstores 
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Handkerchiefs from Paul 
Edited by KENNETH B. MurpDocK 


Seven poems, written in the first 
century of New England and re- 
cently discovered in manuscript, 
by Benjamin Tompson, John 
Wilson, and Anna Hayden; to- 
gether with a reprint of a very 
rare book of verses written by 
John Wilson and some verses by 
Samuel Danforth from three of 
the early Almanacs of Massa- 
chusetts. For readers interested 
in New England antiquities and 


literature, these poems have un-'g 


usual value. Professor Murdock’s 
long introductory essay reveals 
with skill and charm the kind 
of world in which the Puritans 
lived for the first century on 
these shores. Limited to 350 
copies. $5.00 
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An Important New Book on Axction 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
SIDELIGHTS 


By R. E. Neepuam 


Mr. Needham is one of. the Editors of The 





' a P — Auction Bridge Magazine, and a director 
No complete review of a highly specialis- of the American Auction Bridge League. 


i. te | & = He speaks with authority. Here he deals 
tic work is possible here. We ey note more especially with the vital questions of 
only that Professor Kondakév remained to 


= the coalescing of the coincidence of an image 


with a feeling. a 
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Bidding, Over-bidding and Doubling; also 
with the Conventions of the Game. 





REBELLIOUS 
PURITAN 


Portrait of 
MR. HAWTHORNE 
By LLOYD MORRIS. “The 
most illuminating study of Haw- 


thorne yet made.”—JosepH Woop 
Krutcu, The Nation. 


Illustrated, $4.00 
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AND COMPANY 
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Thus living is the realizing of ideas and 
the conceiving of ideals. But both ideas 
and ideals are mere “crystallized” frag- 
ments of life itself. Hence an ideal can- 
not be an ultimate goal in life; but it can 
be only a point of departure from which 
to start living. Likewise art. Art does 
not consist in copying artistic ideals: 

The function of these images [artistic ideals] 
is to melt again into feeling, penetrating as 
far down into the observer’s soul as the depth 
from which they arose in their creator’s, and 
in so doing to release fresh life which may 
in its turn be imaged forth to the world to 
be a source of further fruition. 

Education should not consist, as it does, of 
teaching us to live the experience of others 
by setting up for us ideals, é. ¢., images of 
what others have experienced; it should 
teach us to turn ideals into experience, so 


the end faithful to his theory that the glories 
of Russian icon painting in the fifteenth 
century were chiefly due to a backwash 
from the finest Italo-Byzantine painting, 
Balkan painting playing an inconsiderable 
réle except, again, as an intermediary with 
Italy. In short Kondakév throughout 
minimizes the fashionable and perhaps over- 
popular FEast-Christian hypothesis. At 
present there can be little certainty in such 
generalizations. At least Kondakov’s view 
puts the esthetic emphasis where it belongs. 

While naturally this pioneer work is in- 
tended for specialists, the volume will ap- 
peal to bibliophiles in its own right; it 
offers in the reproductions much that is 
beautiful and novel to the art lover, and 
to the amateur of cults and superstitions, 
much that is interesting. 





Indispensable for the up-to-date player. 
Cloth. 12mo. $2.00 
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An Entertaining New Travel-Book 


LITTLE SLANTS AT 
WESTERN LIFE 
By Saran Emitia OLDEN 
Author of “The People of Pus Sone" 
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‘Karoc Indian Stories, 


Full of zest and humor as well as of ex- 
perience and observation. 
covered includes New Mexico, 1 
Utah, Wyoming, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona 
and California. An intimate, friendly, 
and yet informing book. 


Cloth. 12mo. $2.00 


Harold Vinal, Ltd., Publishers 


562 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CLAIRE AMBLER 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


“You like men to be in love with you but not to trouble 
you by telling you”... A man said that to Claire Ambler 
and she knew that it was true...and that she didn’t care. 
Slim, lovely, alluring, modern to her painted finger tips 
... misunderstood and misunderstanding ... Claire Ambler 


an epic of the Old West 
COLORADO 


by William MacLeod Raine 


The story of young Tom Collins who was a bull- 
whacker when bad men stalked the streets of Denver 
and six-shooters ruled the roost. $2 


a young man and his folly 
TINKER’S LEAVE 


by Maurice Baring 


This new novel by the author of C and Cat’s Cradle 
tells with humor and charm of a prim young man who 
wanted to go to Paris but ended up in a Russian war. 

$2.50 


pointers for bridge enthusiasts 
THE ART OF 
SUCCESSFUL BIDDING 
by George Reith 


The Chairman of the Card Committee of the Knicker- 
bocker Whist Club, pre-eminent authority on bridge, 
clarifies the game for everybody. $2 


a sensational murder story 


THE BELLAMY TRIAL 


by Frances Noyes Hart 


The greatest murder story of the century. “Try and 
stop reading it; you'll lose all your sleep and friends 
rather than let go!” says Elmer Davis in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2 


the greatest modern sea story 
COUNT LUCKNER 


THE SEA DEVIL 
by Lowell Thomas 


The amazing story of the war hero who sank 14 ships, 
yet never took a life; who roamed the seas like a gen- 
tlemanly pirate. 60th thousand. $2.50 


a fantasy like "Mr. Proback” 
THE VANGUARD 


by Arnold Bennett 


This fantastic tale of two middle-aged business men 
abducted on a yacht thrills and delights with its gai- 
ety and wisdom. $2.50 


a mystery best seller 


NO OTHER TIGER 
by A. E. W. Mason 


A stunning mystery romance. Arnold Bennett said 
after reading it: “In the Secret Service Mr. Mason 
oz have had wild and marvelous adventures him- 
self.” $2 


the story of the poets and poetry 
THE WINGED HORSE 


by Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill 


“Does for the poets what the Story of Philosophy did 
for philosophers.” -- N. Y. Sua.. “The Key to the 
Golden City and a horse to ride through its portal!” 
--William Allen White. $3.50 


“the best since The Constant Nymph” 
RED Sky AT MORNING 


by Margaret Kennedy 


As brilliant and as successful as Miss Kennedy's last 
novel, The Constant Nympb. 90th thousand. $2.50 


the romance of realism 
OUT OF THE RUINS 
by Philip Gibbs 


Little novels of today that masterfully record the gla- 
mour and grime of the world right now. $2.50 


will slip into your life as she slipped into the lives of all 
the young men she knew .. . all the young men who fell 
in love with her. Booth Tarkington knows this girl. He 
has weighed her for good and for bad and offers his 
findings in his most startling novel. $2.50 


Jeremy goes to school 


JEREMY AT CRALE 
by Hugh Walpole 


The famous Jeremy discovers the glories of boyhood, 
boarding school and football. 


Regular edition $2. Uniform author's edition $2.50 


scandal in the highest circles 


THE TOP DRAWER 
by One Who Was Born In It 


Aristocrats in their off-moments enliven the pages of 
this delightfully impudent parody of a blue-blood’s 
memoirs. $2.50 


a father and his sons 


THE OLD NICK 
by F. W. Bronson 


The story of a man who understands the true mean- 
ing of fatherhood ... who through passionate, goal- 
seeking struggles remains the best friend of his three 
sons. $2.50 


crime and mystery in New York at night 


QUEEN OF CLUBS 
by Hulbert Footner 


A breathless story of the richest girl in the world, who 
became entangled with the gangs that haunt Manhat- 
tan’s night clubs. $2 


a distinguished biography 
WOODROW WILSON 
LIFE & LETTERS 
Youth and Princeton 
by Ray Starinard Baker 


“The one definitive biography and illuminating por- 
trait of the greatest figure of his generation.” N. Y. 
World. 2 Vols. $10 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN AND COMPANY, INC. 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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Points of View 


Cummings’s “Him” 
To the Editor of The Saturday Rreview: 
Sir: 

In a recent account of E. E. Cummings’s 
play “Him,” the baffled reviewer, while 
admitting several of Cummings’s excellences, 
asks for suggestions as to “possible” sig- 
nificances. May I utilize some of your space 
to take up his challenge? 


In my opinion, the chief ¢haracters, 
“Him” and “Me,” represent respectively 
those twin aspects of the mind known to 
psychiatrists as the “Persona” and the 
“Anima,” and named by Blake over a cen- 
tury ago the “Spectre” and the “Emana- 
tion.” The drop-scene represents the outer 
Consciousness, where the Anima is being 
anesthetized by the doctor (or “Censor”). 
The three Fates—rather commonplace per- 
sons—sit about, ignoring the tragedy enacted 
before their eyes while they chatter their 
usual nonsense, in which a canary assumes 
the proportions of a hippopotamus. 

The rising of this curtain is lifting the 
lid of a skull; therein one beholds the 
bitter, grotesque dream-life of an American 
in love with snow and skyscrapers. There 
are two persons in a room with a mirror. 
One of them cannot sleep. Nothing hap- 
pens, except love and death and hunger and 
dreams. The audience itself is the mirror 
at first; then the room revolves. Los woos 
Enitharmon with a series of phantasmagoria, 
some side-splitting, some indecent, some ter- 
rible. It is the awful, circular drift of the 
dust of reality in one skull. 

Historically, “Him” belongs in the tradi- 
tion started by Strindberg’s “Dream Play,” 
adapted by Joyce for the Hell scene in 
“Ulysses,” and again remodeled for the 
“Beggar on Horseback” and Dos Passos’s 
unappreciated “Garbage Man;” yet so many 
other elements impinge (Dada and ONeill, 
I believe), and the auctorial personality is 
so strong, that the result is wholly new. 
One could discuss the play as another mani- 
festation of the Literature of Nerves, estab- 
lished’ by T. S. Eliot’s “Waste Land.” But 
no one of any of these ancestors contains 
st once the raucous laughter, the realism 
brutal to the height of lyricism, the shame- 
less and unexcused bawdry, the sudden sym- 
bolic vistas, and the profound poignancy of 
some scenes—especially the scene with the 
pistol and the other one after the balked 
love affair. 

So many people seem to have been puzzled 
by this play that I offer these suggestions; 
but they are suggestions only, and nothing 
more. As for the reviewer’s last remark: 
“So much for the man who once had the 
promise of an American Keats,” I can 
merely add that one Keats is enough. He 
was so very great that his ghost has haunted 
poets now for a century, scaring them all 
into feeble imitation. It is ridiculous to 
compete with a genius on his own chosen 
field. That Cummings has staked out an- 
other field for himself is greatly to his 
credit, whatever crop it may bear. 

S. FostER Damon. 

Providence, R. I. 


From “Store of Ladies” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 

May I make a perhaps unusual request 
of you? In those columns where I have 
often seen authors answering their critics, 
and critics replying to their authors, may 
I only quote a very beautiful paragraph 
from “Store of Ladies,” by Mr. Louis 
Golding? The paragraph has no relevancy 
—unless an exquisite prose is relevant to 
those discussions of literature which now- 
adays concern themselves all too little with 
problems of style. 


“Ask the lover these things. Seek the 
answer in the conduct of his eyes, not when 
they gaze consciously upon you, but when 
they gaze unconsciously upon other women. 
For love is not a bird that takes wings and 
abandons forever, in a single assay, the heart 
it nested in. For a short while or a long 
while the wings are folded. Then one day 
an unease possesses them; they flutter, they 
are lifted a single instant above the nest. 
Soon they strain for adventure in neighbor- 
ing branches, but are home again before 
they knew they were abroad. Then they 
venture into further airs, they desert the 
nest for shorter or longer absences. A ter- 
ror one day possesses them, They hug the 
nest more desperately than ever before. The 
next day they are flown. They do not ever 
return.” 

I should like to call this paragraph to the 
attention of our young writers to whom 
style so often means only a series of ejacula- 
tions. 

ROBERT NATHAN. 

New York. 


Struwwelpeter 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 


In your issue of December 31, your cor- 


respondent tells a small part of the story’ 


connected with the origin of “Struwwelpe- 
ter.” In the Gartenlaube (Ladies’ Home 
Journal of Germany) Dr. Hoffmann wrote 
an article apropos of the appearance of 
the hundredth edition of “Struwwelpeter” 
(1876) telling how he came upon the idea 
of such a book. When one wishes to 
frighten German children into good be- 
havior, one tells them that the chimney 
sweep will come and carry them off if they 
are not good, or that the doctor will call 
and give them a lot of terrible medicine 
if they don’t watch out. Dr. Hoffmann 
found, as a physician, that he wasted more 
time, therefore, trying to pacify his youth- 
ful patients than it took to diagnose and 
prescribe. He found that he could gain the 
confidence, and bring on the calm, of the 
most obstreperous and timid youngster by 
taking a sheet of paper, drawing a picture, 
and illustrating it with verses. In_ this 
way the contents of “Struwwelpeter” orig- 
inated. Of foreign editions there have been 
no end, including the Portuguese for the 
children of Brazil. 
a... P. 





Great Dangers Beset Nordic 
Strain 


The German anthropologist, HANS 
F. K. GUNTHER, in a fascinating 
and invaluable study of the five main 
races that have carried on civiliza- 
tion makes some startling state- 
ments concerning the dangers that 
beset the Nordic Strain in 


THE RACIAL ELEMENTS 
OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 
$4.60 


“W ords—W ords—W ords!” 
—more entertaining than a cross- 
puzzle, more amusing than 
“Guggenheim.” ERNEST WEEK- 
LY provides a lot of fun in tracing 
the history and genealogy of words 
in his book, 


MORE WORDS, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN $2.00 


word 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 





International “Marriages of 


True Minds” 


LAURIE MAGNUS writes charm- 
ingly of the foreign influences on 
English literature as well as the ef- 
fect of English speech, poetry, 
drama, prose on her foreign brother, 
thus forming an international “mar- 
riage of true minds” in 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 

IN ITS FOREIGN RELA- 

TIONSHIPS, 1300-1800 
$3.00 





Life Is Not an Empty Dream 
These essays by CLUTTON- 
BROCK are inspiring, healthful, 
and helpful. Based on clear, sound 
reasoning as to spiritual things, 
they will warm the heart and please 
the mind. 


MORE ESSAYS ON 
LIGION 


New York City 








Foreign Literature 


Portuguese Letters 


PEQUENA HISTORIA DA _ LITERA- 
TURA BRASILEIRA. By RONALD DA 
CaRVALHO. Rio de Janeiro: P. Briquet 
& Co. 1927. 


Reviewed by Muna LEE 
University of Porto Rico 


HIS third edition, revised and enlarged, 

of Senhor Carvalho’s brief history of 
Portuguese literature is both the most 
judicial and the most interesting reference 
work on the subject. “Ronald da Carvalho 
is the first of our literary historians who 
has known how to write,” as Dr. Madeiros 
de Albuquerque of the Brazilian Academy 
declares in the preface. The author, en- 
tirely in the modern spirit, looks for 
sociological and psychological impulses of 
literary movements, which he treats as his- 
torical successions of ideas rather than as a 
long file of authors on parade. With a 
rough division of the literature into two 
periods—from the sixteenth century to the 
close of the eighteenth, during which time 
the crossing of bloods in Brazil was mainly 
Portuguese and Indian, Portuguese and 
negro, and Indian and negro, and from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to the 
present day, with an ever increasing com- 
plexity of racial strains due to immigra- 
tion and the abolition of slavery—he finds 
that the predominant cultural influence has 
always been Portugal; though so modified 
and transformed as to have produced in 
the American tropics literature of a dis- 
tinct ethnic cast. 

The most important figure of the 
colonial period, Gregorio de Mattos, 
strikes the first truly American note as “the 
revolt of bourgeois good sense against the 
absurd puerilities of hereditary aristocracy,” 
and is “the first virile spirit of the Brazil- 
ian race.’ He was a true poet as well, 
and a figure out of Stevensonian romance, 
for all his “bourgeois good sense,” gallant 
in a velvet cape, making royal governors 
writhe under his epigrams, skilfully evading 
creditors, or singing under an innumerable 
succession of not too securely guarded 
balconies. ; 

A lively discussion of folk-poetry and 
legends and of their influence in helping to 
form the nascent national spirit, leads 
logically to a study of the Romantics, as 
typified by Goncalves Dias, poet of nature 
and religion; Alvares de Azevedo, poet of 
doubt; and Castro Alves, poet of the peo- 
ple—tags rather more useful in a “brief 
history” than absolutely definitive. Among 
the Parnassians of the succeeding epoch 
(1870-1900), Olavo Bilac, whose passion 
and splendor Senhor Carvalho a little de- 
precates, shines out as one of the true lum- 
inaries of Latin-American poetry. ‘He was 
a pan-sexualist,” comments our critic, coin- 
ing an apt phrase; and occasionally his 
genius burst the banks of meter “with 
equatorial violence.” But beautiful and 
evocative imagery, tenderness, and infinite 
sweetness, as well as violence, make of 
Bilac’s poetry “a long bright river of 
sound” with the addition of masterly 
technique in the sonnets. He has “some- 
thing of Baudelairean exoticism, much of 
Renaissance grace, and a trace of Heredia,” 
all within limits intensely American and 
intensely tropical. Perhaps his closest affin- 
ity is with Nicaragua. 

The Brazilian novel is predominantly 
realistic, and has achieved itself most ef- 
fectively in the work of Aluizio Acevedo 
and Machado de Assis. The former—who 
is admirably represented in English by a 
translation of “A Casa da Pensao,” under 
the title, “A Brazilian Tenement”—is an 
impressionist master of color and design. 
It is a bewildering pageant of life that he 
depicts, but no one (certainly, at least, no 
foreigner) can understand some sections of 
Brazilian life, “certain tendencies of the 
tumultuous inchoate ethnic chaos which is 
our proletariat,” the roots of certain social 
problems, without knowing Aluizio 
Azevedo’s work. The brief account of 
Machado de Assis, with a deeply appre- 
ciative yet restrained estimate of his place 
in literature, is one of the most illuminat- 
ing sections of the book. 

The Brazilian spirit, Senhor Carvalho 
finds, has been warped by the incessant 
struggle of totemistic Indian, fatalistic 
African, and nostalgic Lusitanian. “It stands 
half-paralyzed before its destiny.” “Sorrow 
and voluptuousness have made us drunk. 
They have been our inheritance from the 
past, the inheritance even of those who have 
been our best interpreters, as for example, 
Goncalves Dias, Castro Alves, Raymundo 
Correia.” 

The history of our best minds is in large 
part a mirror of the struggle between man and 


nature. . . . But today our national substance 
has been profoundly modified. The typical 
Brazilian is no longer filko de fazendeiro, 
habituated to the long silences of the plains, wit- 
ness of the sufferings of a race enslaved, who 
sucked in doubt with his mother’s milk. The 
Brazilian is in short no longer the exclusive 
product of the limited interminglings of three 
racial groups: Indian, African, Portuguese. 
Italian, German, Slavic, Saxon elements have 
entered in. ... Life has become more restless, 
more active, more cosmopolitan, less static. 


“The Brazilian of today,” Senhor Car- 
valho ends his study by saying with a fine 
and challenging energy—he is himself poet, 
one of the most promising among the 
younger Brazilians, as well as literary his- 
torian, and there is poetry and justice in 
his vision for his contemporaries— 


The Brazilian of today must create his own 
literature, avoiding every manner of foregone 
conclusion. He faces an immense, a virgin 
world, full of stimulating promises. To organ- 
ize this material, give it stability, reduce it to 
its true and just human expression, must be his 
fundamental preoccupation. An art direct, pure, 
deeply rooted in the national structure, an art 
synthesizing all our tumult of power in gesta- 
tion: this is what the Brazilian today must 
achieve. And to do so, he must study not 
merely the problems of Brazil but the great 
problems of America. Estamos no momento da 
licao americana. We come at last to our hour. 


The author’s wit and energy, and his 
almost passionate identification of himself 
with his theme, are very exhilarating; and 
his impartial and careful weighing of evi- 
dence, his acquaintance with other litera- 
tures than those of his own race, his stead- 
fast refusal to be betrayed into snap judg- 
ments, and his sincerity, are qualities all 
too rare in literary criticism in any lan- 
guage. It might be added that Senhor 
Carvalho’s style is simple and direct. 





Romanticism 


POUR LE CENTENAIRE DU ROMAN- 
TISME. By ERNEsT SEILLI€RE. Paris: 
Champion. 1927. 


Reviewed by ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


OMANTICISM has reached its hun- 

dredth birthday. Presumably we may 
still cherish the belief that Euripides and 
Shakespeare and Rousseau are great ro- 
mantic writers, but the literary world of 
Paris has decided that 1827, the year of 
Victor Hugo’s “Cromwell,” marks the off- 
cial beginning of the romantic movement. 
The preface to “Cromwell,” which was 
hailed in its own day as the manifesto of the 
young intellectuals, undertook to prove that 
great Art must unite the beautiful and the 
grotesque. Starting from that hypothesis 
the Romantics naturally evolved their 
astonishing collection of pious criminals, 
faithful courtesans, and superstitious atheists. 
But that is, after all, only a superficial 
aspect of romanticism. 


Ernest Seilligre has presented a far more 
comprehensive picture. Without attempting 
anything like a chronological history he 
has indicated in this series of discursive 
essays the difference between the romantic 
and the scientific attitude towards life. The 
essays are for the most part reviews that 
appeared originally in the Journal des 
Débats. Consequently the reader must not 
expect a formal development of one train 
of thought. Instead of starting with 
Rousseau or Victor Hugo he harks back to 
the controversy between Celsus and Origen. 
Celsus, the great pagan philosopher of the 
second century, objected to Christianity on 
precisely the same grounds that we object 
to the more exaggerated forms of romanti- 
cism. He condemned what he called the 
sensationalism of Christianity and its de- 
liberate confusion of social values. Not 
content with Celsus, M. Seilliére goes back 
further still to the mystical conception of 
human origins. The true romantic with his 
infinite faith in the inherent dignity of man 
rejects the Darwinian theories of evolution 
and natural selection. Rather than consider 
man a species of sublimated ape he decides 
that apes are a later and degenerate form 
of man, perhaps the fruit of certain animal 
promiscuities of our distant ancestors, 


It is impossible to follow M. Seilliére 
through all his ramifications. He stalks his 
quarry all the way from primitive man to 
Edith Wharton, and if he never quite suc- 
ceeds in laying it low, he is as full of 
illuminating suggestions at the end of the 
last chapter as he was at the beginning of 
the first. No man who cares for literature 
can be dull on the subject of romanticism, 
and M. Seilligre, though he sometimes sees 
a long way into the millstone, is never dull. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 


THE GREAT PAINTERS IN RELA- 
TION TO THE EUROPEAN TRADI- 
TION. By EpirH R. ABBor. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1927. $5. 

Miss Abbot’s survey of European painting 
from Cimabue to yesterday is conducted 
with knowledge, taste, and discretion. Her 
literary manner is equable, for continuous 
reading too little varied, but in a book that 
is likely to be parcelled out in lessons or 
used for reference this can hardly be 
regarded as a defect. A certain inequal- 
ity in the estimates of artists is probably due 
to a long and interrupted preparation under 
the vicissitudes of active teaching in the 
Metropolitan Museum. For beginners Miss 
Abbot’s habit of skilfully weaving into her 
text nicely chosen quotations from many 
sources is well adapted, constituting a kind 
of bibliography without tears. The pub- 
lishers have achieved the miracle, for an 
American book, of including nearly three 
hundred cuts without making the stout 
octavo unduly heavy. In short here is 
quite the best book of its sort in the market. 
It should have a wide circulation and use- 
fulness. With Miss Helen Gardner’s recent 
general history of art, it attests the high 
professional character of the new calling of 
museum teaching. For a second edition 
some minor errors are noted: the reason 
for the name, the Spanish Chapel, at Flor- 
ence, is incorrectly given; the central part 
of Leonardo’s Battle for the Standard was 
actually executed; Leonardo’s Last Supper 
is not a fresco. 


Fiction 

THE BEGINNERS. By Henry KITCHELL 

WEBSTER. Bobbs-Merrill. 1927. $2.50. 

In Mr. Webster’s latest novel we watch 
a typical American middle-class family fall 
towards disaster under financial and spirit- 
ual pressure, take stock of itself, and then, 
reconstructed, face the future much more 
soundly and heartily than before the calam- 
ity. Of course, in such a narrative there 
are many implied criticisms of ourselves and 
the people whom we sce each day; the defi- 
nitely American vices and virtues are rubbed 
up and heightened for our examination. By 
so much “The Beginners” is a healthful sort 
of narrative. Furthermore, it tells a fair 
story. But it possesses no literary distinc- 
tion and offers little to stimulate our inter- 
est or arouse our admiration. To describe 
the novel as thin-blooded and obvious would 
be no injustice. 


SALAMMBO. By GusTAVvE 
Illustrated by Mahlon 
1927. $5. 

A new edition of Flaubert’s novel of 
Carthage, with fifteen illustrations by 
Mahlon Blaine and an introduction by Ben 
Ray Redman, should prove successful as 
what the trade calls “a gift book.” It 
cannot be said that Mr. Redman contributes 
anything of much originality to the dis- 
cussion of “Salammbo’s” genesis, but he 
marshals the familiar facts in readable 
form, and has evidently spent considerable 
time looking up the matter. Mr. Blaine’s 
style is best adapted to grotesque and hor- 
rible subjects. He has little sense of period, 
and no very distinguished line, but his 
bizarre invention often carries him over these 
disabilities. His illustrations for “Salamm- 
bo” might belong to almost any tale of 
bloodshed and splendor with an Eastern 
setting, but particularly in the small inci- 
dental decorations they do add something 
to the reader’s picture of Carthage. What 
can be said nowadays of Flaubert’s immense 
edifice in words, so glittering and yet so 
hollow? It stands precisely in the class 
from which “gift books” are drawn, how- 
ever weighty the present day reader may 
find it. And in its class it should certainly 
rank high. 


FLAUBERT. 
Blaine. Day. 


History 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF JAPAN. 
By HeRBert H. Gowen. Appleton. 1927. 
Dr. Gowen, who is giving distinguished 

service as Professor of Oriental Languages 

and Literature at the University of Wash- 
ington, has here added a history of Japan 
to his well-known histories of Asia and of 

China. He does not attempt to make any 

fresh contributions to our knowledge, either 

in facts or in interpretation. He is rather 
attempting to write a popular summary of 
what is already known. He begins with 
the myths or legends by which the Japanese 
attempt to account for their own origins 


and carries the story through to the sum- 
mer of 1927. 

Dr. Gowen at times bewilders his readers 
with details of names, incidents, and dates. 
For this reason his book is not particularly 
readable, and lacks the kind of perspec- 
tive which enables the reader to see the on- 
ward sweep of the development of Japanese 
life and thought. He is largely, although 
by no means entirely, concerned with politi- 
cal history. Of the growth of institutions 
for example, the feudalism which was char- 
acteristic of Japan until the latter part of 
the nineteenth century and which has left 
a deep impress on the life of today, he 
has failed to give an adequate picture and 
has made no use of the best scholarship in 
trying to interpret it. 

Dr. Gowen has simply repeated, without 
important variations, the story that has been 
told many times. For all that, however, it 
is a story well worth retelling, and in its 
present form will be useful to the: general 
reader. 


Juvenile 
The Children’s Bookshop will appear 


next week. 


Miscellaneous 


AMUSEMENTS SERIOUS AND COM- 
ICAL, AND OTHER WORKS. By Tom 

Brown. Dodd, Mead. 1927. $6. 
THE LONDON SPY. By Nep Warp. 

Doran. 1927. 

Tom Brown and Ned Ward were lively, 
loquacious, vulgar literary hacks who 
wrote just before and just after 1700. 
“Impelled by hunger, or request of friends,” 
both wrote voluminously, and both are best 
known for their accounts of the sights and 
sounds and smells of the London they knew 
and loved and ridiculed. The work of 
neither can properly be called literature, but 
it begot literature in others; for their in- 
fluence upon the Tatler and* the Spectator 
was no slight one. It has real interest to- 
day, not only to the special student of 
eighteenth century life and letters (who 
finds it indispensable), but to every one 
who is entertained by the manners of the 
past; for the amazing mixture of crudity 
and sophistication, of refinement and vul- 
garity which made up the London of two 
centuries ago is nowhere so vividly pre- 
served as in their pages. 

Clearly to differentiate the work of one 
from that of the other would require some 
subtlety, but to distinguish between the 
present reprints is an easy task. The new 
edition of the “Amusements” is an attrac- 
tive volume with many convenient notes 
and an adequate text; that of the “London 
Spy” is a fairly attractive volume with some 
notes and an unpardonable text. The editor 
states that the work is “now, for the first 
time, published in a form suitable for gen- 
eral reading.” To make it thus suitable 
he has made numerous omissions—some of 
them perhaps defensible—and has rewritten 
many sentences in the interests of what he 
is pleased to regard as propriety. One in- 
stance will suffice. From one sentence he 
omits the important clause “who had whores 
to their mothers, rogues to their fathers, and 
bawds to their toutors,” and in what is 
left he substitutes “love-mates” for “bed- 
fellows.” The result is a Ned Ward-Ersatz. 


ENGLISH HOMES. By H. Avray Tip- 
PING. Vol. II. Scribners. 1927. $25. 
This second volume on Elizabethan and 

Jacobean houses is mainly devoted to out- 

standing examples of James I’s reign. In 

this period there was considerable architec- 
tural development of the large country 
house and much improvement in planning 
and conveniences. The book is profusely 
illustrated and many of the photographs 
are unusual, as well as beautifully repro- 
duced, Thirty examples of the period have 

been selected and the author has written a 

summary of the history of each one and of 

its important interior and exterior features. 

This fine volume would appear to be 
necessary to anyone seriously interested in 
the development of the English country 
house and, in addition, should be of value 
to architects as a reference book. 


Poetry 


THE CENTAUR, EVERUE AND OTHER 
POEMS. By JaMEs SYDNEY JOHNSON. 
San Francisco: The Windsor Press. 1927. 
$1.50. 

This second book of poems by Mr. John- 
son follows his first in the same year. He 
(Continued on next page) 












“The people shown us are human and genial, 
even in their faults, Rebekka, or “Bek” Win- 
slow is a creation of whom any writer might 
legitimately be proud A story that was 
well worth telling, and, well told.” 


NF. 


Times 


“*A President Is Born’ has the stabilities of a 
memorable story. It has humor—a playful 
irony, and a good measure of charm. It’s by 
far the best novel Miss Hurst has written.” 
The Philadelphia Ledger 
“This is the thrill I have been waiting for all 
my life. Fannie Hurst has never done anything 
like 
af Born.’ 
4 





anything as good as—‘A President Is 


Don Marquis 









“Rarely will one find so much vital life packed 
between the two covers of a book.” 


O. E. Rolvaag 


“Stands among us as the greatest novel of the 
new world yet achieved.” 


Grant Overton 





“A brilliant analysis of character, a dumbfound- 
ing prophecy. In this volume you are begin- 
ning a courtship with fame.” 


Robert H. Davis 






Presiden 
Is Born 


NE W NOVEL 
By 
Fannie Hurst 
HARPER & BROTHERS 










WINNER OF THE DIAL AWARD, 1927 


The award was made for the services to 
literature which his poetry represents. 


PERSONA 


The Poems of Ezra Pound 


T. S. ELIOT in The Dial: 
“No one living has practised the art of verse with 
such austerity and devotion; and no one living has 
practised it with more success.” 





A very beautiful book, made under Mr. Pound’s direction. 
Special Octavo. Second Edition. $3.50 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 


Goop Books & 
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AT does TRADER 

Horn think about as 

he sits at his ease—with his 

book earning $4,000 a week 

royalties? He writes his col- 

laborator, ErHecrepa Lewis, 
with true generosity: 


“You can rest assured that all 
honour acrousing from the book 
is justly yours; I think it the 
luckiest claim I ever pegged; 
You'v sure got your Discovery 
notice up right in the center 
of the biggest literrary Diamond 
mine you could dream of; Pros- 
pector’s luck I call it.”” 


This book has sold over 
90,000 copies, and all crit- 
ics and readers proclaim it 
the most thrilling book 
they ever read. $4.00 





SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc. 
i Publishers of Books 
37 West 57th Street, New York 
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EDUCATION 
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PUBLISHED BY 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO. 


CIRARO. MAKJar 





World famous Little Blue Books, 1,260 dif- 
ferent titles at 5c each prepaid anywhere 
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. BY THE CLOCK 
OF ST. JAMES 


By Percy Armytage 


A marvelous pageant of the court 
of St. James—its grandeur, its 
glory—its petty internal troubles 
—its weaknesses—its foibles— 
gossip—interestingly told by the 
man who was the master-mind 
of all the state and social func- 
tions. $5.00 
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The New Books 


Poetry 
(Continued from preceding page) 

introduced himself to the public in “A 
Child of Adam.” His work strikes us as 
most immature. His longer poems are in- 
volved and decidedly lack clarity. His 
phrase is often very clumsy. There is 
poetic feeling in this writing, but that is 
about all that can be said. 


IVORY PALACES. By WiLFrep Row- 
LAND CHILDE. Brentano’s, 1927. $2. 
In the past fifteen years Wilfred Row- 

land Childe has produced six volumes of 

poetry. He is possessed of a rare gift. It 

In the present volume charm and beauty 

coruscated brightly in “The Gothic Rose.” 

combined with melodiousness, but there are 
no such few astonishing things as one found 
in “The Gothic Rose.” The poet’s dreams 
are full of dove-winged clouds and of 
angels and the Virgin and her Son. He 
sings of Syon and of Sarras. His sonnets 
and songs and ballads are such as might be 
inscribed on vellum and illuminated in 
some ancient scriptorium. They are hardly 
for the modern world; they bring back the 
medieval, This poet is immersed in 
ancientry. Therefore his verse is for the 
few who care for what might be called 
“stained-glass poetry,” and for those who 
love the ritual and decoration of the ancient 
church. He sings also of the countryside, 
but almost always on pilgrimage or on some 
mystical journey to Syon or Paradise. Such 
poetry is strange to this country, but those 

Anglicans whose observance is so near to 

that of the Catholic Church cherish such 

dreams. Here is an example of Mr. Childe’s 

kind of poetry at its best. It is from a 

poem entitled “The Child on the Hearth:” 


With serious eyes? intensest gaze he stares 
At a whole faery formed from glowing 
flame, 
Wherein the burning wonder-land unbares 
Thousands of shapes, with never two the 
Same... . 


He sees a@ precipice of furious glass, 
A wall of clearest scarlet made of fire; 
He sees a mirror wherein figures pass, 
That had no natural creature for a sire. 


Science 
APES AND MEN. By Haroip Peake 
and HERBERT JOHN FLEuRE. Yale Uni- 

versity Press. 1927. 

“Apes and Men,” what a title! We 
pounced on the little volume because the 
name implied that apes were first in the 
mind of its authors, and we being more 
curious about them than about men were 
hopeful and expectant. Should we share 
with the reader our disappointment on dis- 
covering that, although the authors tell 
much interestingly of the history and some- 
what of the prehistory of man, they give 
very little about the apes? 

The book purports to be a popular version 
of the intricate and too little-known story of 
man’s origin, development, and achieve- 
ments long prior to the appearance of what 
we are in the way of considering culture or 
civilization. It is not free from errors, 
but it is interesting, concise, illuminating, 
and those who are eager for an outline of 
the subject are sure to find it delightful. 
Numerous illustrations and useful maps im- 
portantly supplement the text. 

The publication, it seems, is one in a 
series whose attractive title is “The Cor- 
ridors of Time.” Possibly the significance 
and the intent of the present volume may 
be better understood if we list the other 
seven titles of the projected series. They 
are “Hunters and Artists;” ‘Peasants and 
Potters;” “Priests and Kings;” ‘The 
Steppe and the Sown, 2600-2100 B, C.;” 
“The Way of the Sea, 2100-1600 B. C.;” 
“The Spread of Bronze Craft, 1600-1200 
B. C.;” “Men of the Sword, 1200-800 
oe 
Living MAcHINERY. 

Brace. $3. 

Tue New Rerormarion. 

Scribners. $2.50. 
TuHeory AND TECHNIQUE oF PsycHO-ANALYsiIS. 

By Sandor Ferenczi. Boni & Liveright. $5. 
Tue Romance or Reatiry. By Beverly L. 

Clarke. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Tue Story or Cuemisrry. By Floyd L. Darrow. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $4 
HEREDITY AND Human Arrairs. By Edtvard M. 

East. Scribners. $3.50. 

A Doctor Looxs at Docrors. 
Collins, M.D. Harpers. $1. 
Tue Last Jupcment. By J. B. S. Haldane. 

Harpers. $1. 

Tue Prosptem or Lay ANALYSES. 

Freud. Brentanos. $3.50. 
Cutture: The Diffusion Controversy. By G. 

Elliot Smith, Bronislaw Malinowski, Her- 

bert J. Spinden, and Alexander Goldenweiser. 

Norton. $1. ’ 

Triumpus of Mepicine. By Henry S. Hartzog. 

Doubleday, Page. 


By A. V. Hill. Harcourt, 


By Michael Pupin. 


By Joseph 


By Sigmund 





Competition No. 15. 
the advice of his literary idol. 
imaginary man-of-letters. 


Competition No. 16. 


THE SEVENTH COMPETITION 

Won By A. E, HausFrrau 

of New Haven, Conn. 

T= prize of fifteen dollars of- 

fered some weeks ago for an 
epigram on the passing of the old 
Ford could not be awarded until 
alternative entries had been received 
from ‘several outstanding competitors. 
G. F. Perrine, H. T. B., and David 
Heatherstone sent excellent second 
entries, But after Mr. Morley’s 
“Tennysonian parallel” in a recent 
“Bowling Green,” I am more at- 
tracted by the mock-Latin nonsense 
with which A. E. Hausfrau caps his 
original imitation of A. E. Hous- 
man’s “Epitaph on an Army of 
Mercenaries.” Unfortunately there 
is no space here to reprint that first 
attempt on whose merits the prize 
award is chiefly based. Here, how- 
ever, is his burlesque of Hadrian’s 
famous Ode: 

TO HIS FORD 
Tincannula, vagula, Lizzula, 
Hospes, comesque, corporis, 
Quae nunc ubibis in loca 
Oldironula, junkida, nudula,* 
Nec, ut soles, dubis jocos? 

AprIAN E, HAusFRAU. 





*Translation—stripped. 

THE TWELFTH COMPETITION 

A prize of fifteen dollars was 
offered for an imaginary review, 
containing at least two quotations, of 
a recently discovered “Alice Up the 
Chimney,” by Lewis Carroll. 

PRIZE NOT AWARDED 

In spite of its popularity this 
competition was a failure. Reviewer 
after reviewer insisted on the superior- 
ity of the other Alice books, “Up 
the Chimney” was variously described 
as an early work, a work of Carroll’s 
dotage, a bagatelle which had never 
been intended to reach print. One 
competitor even explained that it had 
been dictated to a famous medium by 
the author’s spirit. All these hints 
of defeat were amply confirmed in 
subsequent quotations. Several win- 
ners of previous prizes tackled Alice 
in this half-hearted manner. 

Nobody offered a respectable out- 
line of the book reviewed: in fact, 
the great majority of competitors 
scarcely even attempted to describe 
its substance or scheme. Is this a re- 
flection on modern reviewing? Edith 
Darrow Goldsmith’s Alice was hailed 
as X, the Unknown Quantity, by a 
mathematical world which she dis- 
covered up the chimney. There the 
roads all led either to zero or infinity, 
little figures tore up the ground dig- 
ging for the square root, and Alice, 
losing her way in the Marsh of the 
Binomial Theorem, was _ suddenly 
raised by a higher power to the Land 
of the Nth degree. But, quite apart 
from the absence here of dialogue 
and characters, Lewis Carroll would 
never have obtruded his mathematics 
so far in an Alice story. After all, 
it is a little girl and not Charles L. 
Dodgson who goes up the chimney. 

Dodge Charlson’s world of words 
and notes was open to no objections 
of this kind but “‘Jogerphy’ weeps 
paper tears because somebody has 
mispronounced him and he will al- 
ways be out of shape” is not good 
enough; nor is. 





The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


A penniless but gifted young man, graduating from 
a middle-western college and determined to devote himself to poetry, invites 
A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the 
most sensible, sympathetic reply (in not more than 400 words) from an 
(Entries should reach The Saturday Review office, 
25 West 45th Street, not later than the morning of January 23). 
A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 
rhymed poem justifiably entitled “The Pun.” 
urday Review office not later than the morning of January 30). 
Competitors are advised to read carefully the rules printed below. 


rules will be disqualified.) 
. Envelopes should be addressed to “The 


(Entries should reach The Sat- 


I’m not sure,” said Alice. 

“Of course youre not. There's 
SURE over there and you don’t 
look a bit like him.” 


Moreover, a Carrollian world of 
words without a pun in it cannot be 
conceived, even though we look at it 
through the paragraphs of a review. 
Another confession of weakness 
marks too many entries. The com- 
monest quotations deal with Alice’s 
ascent of the chimney, the beginning, 
comprising the first half-page of the 
book; and this is obviously the 
parodist’s line of least resistance. 
Other quotations seldom did more 
than echo Carroll himself. Competi- 
tors were not quite so unoriginal or 
unsuccessful in inventing counterparts 
of the Mock Turtle, the Walrus, and 
the Carpenter. While we meet some 
old friends, Bill, the Lizard, and the 
March Hare, for instance—but mere 
shadows of their old selves—Sylvia 
Satan offers The Eyeless China Dog 
who asks Alice “How do you know 
you are?” and is told “Because I’m 
always pretending I’m not.” And 
there is E. S. Riley’s Bat who 
puns rather feebly on “flue” and 
“flew,” K. K. Bayles’s Tom-Tom 
Cat who “emits deep hollow noises 
when stroked.” Arjeh’s “Smoked Had- 
dock and ‘his Astronomer Royal”. . . 
who was intent to establish before 
witnesses a point furiously disputed 
at the Royal Society. . . . 
To prove it was an alibi, to several 
of his sons, 
He led them to an A. B.C. and armed 
them all with guns, 
‘Behold, said he, ‘how everyone is 
eating buttered buns! 
And patiently explained to them how 
swiftly butter runs, 
THUM invents the irrational Dickel- 
wop, the Ringing Welkin, and the 
Lightning Screever “whose drawing 
of a hot-cross bun with the inscrip- 
tion ‘Easy to eat, but hard to draw,’ 
Alice felt was somehow a. little 
wrong.” Here, for once, is a touch 
of genuine Carroll. Leslie H. Phin- 
ney’s Hob-Gobbler is also good, and 
O’Kay’s ballet “composed of cigar- 
ettes in short white dresses and gilt 
wings, oil-lamps in hoops and crino- 
line, and candles in sailor-suits per- 
forming a horn-pipe.” O’Kay was 
almost alone in his attempt to “chim- 
neyfy” his world on lines comparable 
to the mirror effects in “Through the 
Looking Glass.” 
But there were no grains in the 
chaff; in the end I could find no en- 
try to justify the award of the prize. 





RULES 
(Competitors failing to comply with 


Competitions Editor, The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City.” The number of the 
competition (e.g., ‘Competition 1”) 
must be written on the top left-hand 
corner. 2. All MSS. must be legible— 
typewritten if possible—and should bear 
the name or pseudonym of the author, 
Competitors may offer more than one 
entry. MSS. cannot be returned. 3. The 
Saturday Review reserves the right to 
print the whole or part of any entry. 








Man Rises To Parnassus. By Henry Fairfield 
Osborn. Princeton University Press. $2.50. 
Raciat Origins oF ENGLish CHARACTER. By 
R. N. Bradley. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Geotocy anp Naturat Resources oF CoLo- 
ravo. By Russell D. George. Boulder, Colo.: 

University of Colorado. $2. 

Cororavo Prant Lire. By Francis Rimaley. 
Boulder, Colo.: University of Colorado. $2. 

Gerotocy or Cotorapo. By Theodore D. A. 
Cockerell. Boulder, Colo.: University of 
Colorado. $2. 

New Mernops 1n Geometaicat Optics. By 
Charles S. Hastings. Macmillan. $2. 


Travel 
Mostty Mississippi. By Harold Speakman. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 
Homer’s Irnaca. By Sir Rennell Rodd. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.40. 


A WayrareR 1N Portucar. By Pailip S. 
Marden. Houghton, Mifflin. $3. 

Timsgvuctoo. By Leland Hall. Harpers. $4. 

Savace Asyssinia. By James E. Baum. Sears. 


$5. 
New Journeys 1n Op Asia. By Helen Church- 
ill Candee. Stokes. $4. 


Across Asia’s Snows AND Deserts. By William 


J. Morden. Putnam. $5. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBErTon BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 


C. K. V., Holland, Mich., says that all 
her life she has been hearing about “the 
seven original plots” without asking what 
they might be. Now she wishes to get her 
intellectual background less vague. 


I NEVER heard of seven plots; the famous 
work by Georges Polti pares the num- 
ber no more closely than thirty-six; there 
is quoted upon the title-page of his “Les 
Trente-Six Situations Dramatiques” (Mer- 
cure de France, 1924, a new edition of a 
work published twenty-five years before), a 
paragraph from Goethe’s “Conversations 
with Eckermann”—I give it in French, 
for I have not the original—“Gozzi soute- 
nait qu’il ne peut y avoir que trente-six 
situations tragiques. Schiller s’est donné 
beaucoup de peine pour en trouver d’avan- 
tage; mais il n’en trouve pas méme autant 
que Gozzi.” This Gozzi was the author of 
“Turandot” and “Le Roi Cerf,” works of 
fantastic originality, but even so, classi- 
fiable under his categories. Gerard de Ner- 
val brought the list at first to twenty-four, 
but came around to Gozzi’s statistics in time. 
Polti’s book, “The Thirty-Six Dramatic 
Situations,” has been put into English and 
was published at Franklin, Ohio, 1921. 

But Rudyard Kipling gives the dramatist 
more elbow-room. In his address to the 
Royal Society of Literature on accepting its 
gold medal year before last, he spoke of 
“their unlettered ancestors who also be- 
queathed to them the entire stock of prime- 
val plots and situations—those fifty ultimate 
comedies and tragedies to which the Gods 
mercifully limit human action and suffer- 
ing.” I have added the italics: it has a 
curiously soothing effect to consider that for 
good or ill there are only fifty things Fate 
can do to you. 


D. S., New Orleans, La., asks for “books 
about Assisi, the place, so that one going to 
Italy might be prepared to enjoy it as much 
as one reveres its best-known son, St. Fran- 
cis.” 


6¢LRANCISCAN ITALY,” by Harold 

Goad (Dutton), was intended for such 
a purpose; it is a large volume copiously and 
well illustrated, answering the need for a 
guidebook as well as for an historic back- 
ground. “The Land of St. Francis of As- 
sisi,” by Gabriel Faure (Medici Society), 
is less expensive, but the number and clear- 
ness of the photographic illustrations would 
lead one to expect a higher price; it covers 
Perugia and Assisi and includes the famous 
paintings in their galleries. 


H. M. B., Winona, Minn., asks for au- 
thorities on the life and career of Andrew 
Johnson. 


HE contemporary tumult and shouting 

have so far died that the books of An- 
drew Johnson’s own period are now out of 
print, and until quite recently the only 
readily accessible work given entirely to his 
career has been “Andrew Johnson, Military 
Governor of Tennessee,” by C. R. Hall, 
published by the Princeton University Press 
and presenting the record of his personal 
services in the reconstruction of that State 
in 1862-65. “Andrew Johnson as He 
Really Was,” by T. H. Hall, is published 
with other brief reports of the time, by G. 
Lichtenstein, North 12th Street, Richmond, 
Va., or was, the last I knew. The President 
figures largely in the second volume of Ellis 
Paxson Oberholtzer’s “History of the 
United States since the Civil War” (Mac- 
millan), the one covering 1868-72, in 
which the famous trial is described with 
temperate impartiality. I have occasion 
constantly to consult this book, and find it 
an unfailing source of wonder and amaze- 
ment. Who ever started this idea of the 
“good” old times, anyway? In John Bach 
McMaster’s “History of the People of the 
United States during Lincoln’s Administra- 
tion” (Appleton), the career of Johnson is 
traced from his military governorship of 
Tennessee to his peace proclamation in 
1866; this is a book complete in itself, but 
carrying on the famous “History of the 
United States from the Revolution to the 
Civil War” (Appleton); it is as good to 
read for the narrative as it is to consult for 
reference, In a new history for the general 
reader, Thomas J. Wertenbaker’s “The 
American People” (Scribner), there is a 
brief but spirited account of the circum- 
stances leading to the impeachment trial, 
and a speech of the President at Cleveland 
when he was swinging round the circle is 
given as delivered, with the interpolations 
of the mob set down—as far as they could 


be. This is the book I recommended to 
E. T., Colorado Springs, who asked for “an 
interesting and vivid American history in 
one volume of good sized print.” In John 
C. Wise’s “Recollections of Thirteen Presi- 
dents” (Doubleday) there is a far from at- 
tractive glimpse of Johnson making a 
speech with vine-leaves in his hair. 

But there are signs that “the only Presi- 
dent whom we ever sought to impeach” is 
due for a new number on his historical 
price-tag. Mrs. Margarita S. Gerry has a 
serious study of him in the December Cen- 
tury, W. J. Robertson deals with him at 
some length in “The Changing South,” and 
I learn from an editorial in the Times that 
Claude G. Bowers, author of “Jefferson and 
Hamilton” (Houghton Mifflin) is at work 
on a study of Reconstruction times that will 
reveal Johnson as the victim of a political 
cabal. 


M. F., Santa Barbara, Cal., adds to 

¢ the list of informative books for chil- 
dren, on social life and conditions at various 
periods, “Life and Work of the People of 
England,” by Dorothy Hartley and Mar- 
garet Elliott, published by Putnam in sev- 
eral volumes. There is just enough reading 
matter, she says, to enable an adult to ex- 
plain the innumerable pictures to a child. 


E Beaconsfield discussion has broken 

loose again. R. S. P., Minneapolis, 
Minn., says that Beckonsfield is the only 
pronunciation she has heard among _ uni- 
versity scholars in English or history. “It 
is the pronunciation given in the most re- 
liable pronouncing dictionary, of English 
names and words in England, at least ‘An 
English Pronouncing Dictionary,’ in pho- 
netic script, by the Professor of Phonetics 
of the University of London, Daniel Jones. 


This dictionary is a phonetic record, the 
editor says, ‘of the pronunciation most 
usually heard in everyday speech in the 
families of Southern England; persons 
whose men-folk have been educated at the 
great public boarding-schools and used by 
‘a majority of those members of London so- 
ciety who have had a university education.’ ” 
So, says R. S. P., “it should be a safe guide 
for the proper names of persons who lived 
in England.” S. T. B., Ballard Vale, 
Mass., under whose initials readers of this 
column will recognize an old and valued 
friend, says that a copy of “Who’s Who” in 
the days when it still gave a table of diffi- 
cult pronunciations (why did it ever aban- 
don so useful a feature?) gave precedence 
to Beeconsfield but added Beckonsfield. 
“Obviously,” says he, “the old Liberal jin- 
gle which made the Conservatives say 


O, who will syve old England from the 
shyme, 
And her sons and her daughters who will 
syve? 
For in wvyne, alas, in vyne we deplore the 
honored nyme 
Of Lord Beckingsfield now lying in his 
gryve— 


does not attest its author’s approval of that 
pronunciation, but it attests its familiar- 
ity.” 

From Scotland, or at least from a Scot 
signing himself “Anonymous,” comes the 
complaint: “Where did you get the idea 
that spelling it Disraeli would simplify the 
pronunciation? Would it be Dis-ray-li or 
Dis-raw-li or Dis-rah-li?” I am_ usually 
the best possible non-conductor of complaints 
about other sections of this review, such as 
reach me from readers now and again, but 
this one following is too vivacious to be 
smothered. After asking me if it was in 
my column that someone rhymed scone with 
stone (it wasn’t) he asks “Who was guilty 
of that atrocious quotation from Burns in 
the December 3 number, ‘Some Personal 
Choices,’ page 410? There’s some callant 
aboot the place that doesna ken onything 
aboot Bobbie Burns’ mither tongue. Div 


ye think it’s Dochter Canby? Nae, nae, he 
kens enuch to ken what he dissnae ken. It’s 
mair likely tae be that chiel Chris Morley: 
puir laddie, he has muckle tae learn yet. 
But losh, woman, I’m glad tae see the mis- 
takes; it makes me awthegither hopefu’ fer 
ma’sel,”” 

S. T. B. further complains that my pass- 
ing on of the current American pronuncia- 
tion of Covarrubias cannot be correct un- 
less the Spanish encyclopedic dictionaries are 
all wrong in the orthography of this not 
unfamiliar surname and the town. “It can’t 
be pronounced so unless it is printed with 
an accent mark on the i. If it has no ac- 
cent mark it is four syllables, ‘Co-vah-rrroo- 
vyahs (accent the rrroo). The Spanish 
Academy says b and v should be given dif- 
ferent sounds, though it frankly admits 
that most people don’t do it, but our best 
school grammars declare that this is moon- 
shine and true Spanish pronunciation identi- 
fies the two. Indeed this identification of 
the two letters in Spanish pronunciation is 
older than the language—for it goes back 
to the days of classic Latin literature, when 
a Latin writer (was it Martial, himself 
Spanish-born?) congratulated the happy 
Spaniards ‘to whom wivere is nothing else 
than bibere’—living nothing else than drink- 
ing. And ought you not to have added that 
his Christian name Miguel is in two sylla- 
bles, accent the second, silent e, Mighel; 
otherwise are you really sure there will not 
be those who will pronounce it as Pomona 
did in ‘Rudder Grange,’ Mig-you-el?” 

It is a load off my mind to learn how to 
pronounce Miguel. I hope I meet a Span- 
ish gentleman with this for one of his 
names, that I may instantly address him by 
it. It never somehow seemed credible that 
it should sound as I thought it did. 

This is to warn readers of this column 
that another outbreak of pronunciations has 
begun; several questions are on the fire now, 
and it will save space if readers wishing 
names of current notabilities pronounced for 
them will send them in now and let me 
run them all together, Somebody might tell 
me in the meantime how to say Sze. This 
is the door to which I found no kze. 








AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE 
By Howard Mumford Jones 


Never before has there been such a tremendous interest in 
the origins of American culture, and never before this book 
has there been a really comprehensive examination of the 
French influence in the shaping of that culture. How deep 
is America’s debt to France? Did she, along with other vast 
borrowings, take over French “revolutionary spirit,” French 
economics, French literature, French philosophy, French 


art? 


body of sentimental mythology? 


Or is the whole tradition of our closeness to France a 


Here is the answer; in its method, something new for com- 
parative analysis—for it looks at every aspect of the re- 
lationship from religion to Brillat-Savarin’s incomparable 
“oeufs brouillés au fromage”; in its style, vigorous and 
witty; in its documentation, invaluable to students of 
Americana; in its point of view, stimulating and fresh. 


AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE should be read by 
everyone who thrills to the story of “the rise of American 
civilization” and “main currents in American thought.” 


At all bookstores or direct from the publisher 


$5.00 
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A new novel by the 
author of 


POWER 





The 
UGLY 
DUCHESS 


An Historical Romance 


of the Middle Ages 


| 


by 
LION FEUCHTWANGER 
| 


in The 
says: “If 


HERBERT GORMAN 
Herald-Tribune 


Power pleasantly astounded 
the unsuspecting reader who 
| chanced on it, The Ugly 
| Duchess will transform that 
astonishment into a convic- 
tion that here is a writer at 
last who can _ handle . epic 
motifs and direct the com- 
plicated destinies of dozens of 
| conflicting personages. . . . 
| Its power is undiminished and 
its amazingly original central 
figure, Margarete, Countess of 
Tyrol, is unforgettable.” 


Translated by WILLA and 
EDWIN MUIR. 


Second large printing. $2.50 








MY HEART 
AND MY FLESH 


by ELIZABETH MADOX 
ROBERTS 


Author of Tue Timk or MAN 


Two years in succession The 
New York Times Book Re- 
view placed Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts at the head of the 
season’s novelists. In 1926 
the Times awarded first place 
to Miss Roberts for her first 
novel, The Time of Man. 
In 1927 the honors are divided 
between her second novel, My 
Heart and My Flesh, and 
The 





Glenway Wescott’s 


Grandmothers. 


| 
| MY HEART AND MY 
| FLESH is in its third large 





printing. 


$2.50 





THE VIKING PRESS 
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\ New Yerk City 




































UMAS was an enormously prolific au- 

thor (which is a sufficiently trite ob- 
servation) and yet, for all the d’Artagnan 
romances, two French writers have decided 
that at least one which should have been 
written remained unpenned. In their preface 
to. “The Years Between,” which will’ be 
published the middle of February in two 
volumes, Paul Feval and M. Lassez point 
out that we know nothing of d’Artagnan 
and his companions in the double decade 
between “The Three Musketeers” and 
“Twenty Years After”? Their new his- 
torical romance covers this period, and they 
write with the approval of the Dumas 
literary heirs. ‘They have begun their story 
thirteen years after the close of the first 
Dumas novel, when Richelieu, the Queen, 
and Mazarin are all struggling for power. 
Longmans, Green and Company are bring- 
ing out the book in this country... . 

An account of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces in France concerning which 
many have held great expectations will be 
published soon by Dodd, Mead. This is 
“A, E. F.,” by Major General Hunter Lig- 
gett, U. S. A. Retired. General Liggett, 
as you know, commanded the First Army 
Corps. It is said that his description of 
the St. Mihiel operation and the battle of 
the Argonne is likely to rank as a classic... . 

An absorbing book on Russia that many 
were reading last summer was General Peter 
Krassnoff’s “From Double Eagle to Red 
Flag.” (Interest in the book maintained for 
it a steady sale, though it was published 
two years ago. Now the author, a former 
Ataman of Don Cossacks at present living 
in seclusion in France, has produced another 
work, in a sense a sequel. It is called “The 
Unforgiven” and runs to 98,ooo words. 
It has been translated by Olga Vitali and 
Vera Brooke and will appear on February 
fourth, bearing the imprint of Duffield and 
Company... . 

The second number of Ezra Pound’s The 
Exile is before us. This periodical has at 
least one thing in its favor. It is small. 
We read first Robert McAlmon’s account of 
a Parisian fourteenth of July in the dear, 
dead days. We frankly admit that never 
have ‘we heard of such drinkers as that 
waggish wild lot in Paris; we thought so 
first when we perused Ernest Hemingway’s 
“The Sun Also Rises.” Now we fancy our- 
selves as a bit of a drinker, so perhaps it 
all makes us jealous. But it is staggering. 
At least McAlmon admits that once in the 
course of the evening he was sick. What 
phenomenal drinking-ladies there are in 
Paris too! The brain reeels. And their 
conversation seems to be almost entirely 
what their admirers would doubtless term 
“good clean dirt.’ Well,—but what in- 
tolerable bores they are as pictured! We 
wonder if the original fierce maenads were 
quite as stupid. Probably they were. Mr. 
Pound, at the end of his magazine, speaking 
of McAlmon’s piece, remarks that “Booze 
in literature is a pest.” It has certainly be- 
come just that. But McAlmon’s account of 
his painter friend’s appreciation of the 
colors of meats and vegetables in the early 
morning markets is excellent. We mean 


We “believe in” 
Mr. Pound 


that—we are not ironical. 
that painter, if he felt like that. 
informs his contributors that they can’t con- 
tribute to The Exile unless they know 


French. This will doubtless cause a great 
deal of widespread gloom. But never mind; 
William Butler Yeats is to have eight poems 
in the third issue. So we want that third 
issue. Zukofsky is tabulated also as appear- 
ing at that time with a “Poem beginning 
‘The.’” That completely floors us. We 
don’t know who Zukofsky is,—but think 
of it! What a colossal innovation! 

Published at the state university at Mis- 
soula, Montana, there is a magazine of the 
Northwest called The Frontier. Every 
month it carries in its Historical Section an 
authentic account or a diary or journal of 
early days in the Northwest. That is its 
most important feature. There is also a 
new magazine of the Southwest, published 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, called 
jackass (sic). The contributors’ names are 
printed entirely lower-case. That seems to 
be its most important feature,—save per- 
haps for this, the first verse of a poem 
entitled “Senility :” 


Aduncous nostrils drooling 
From pendulously pink 
His contemelious jowls 
Beneath a bovine blink, etc., etc. 


Dear, dear,—sometimes one does want to 
cut one’s throat in the cause of a dash or 
so of sanity! ... 

Marion Holden, of Lansing, Michigan, 
has a right to her opinion; so we print her 
letter which came to us a month ago: 


I have just gotten around to reading my 
Saturday Review for November 12, and I am 
amazed and irritated to find you devoting almost 
a column to a book you haven’t even read! Or 
rather, to your own misleading deductions on an 
extract from a book you haven’t read. Don't 
you know the danger of basing your opinion 
of an author on an extract? 

I refer of course to your remarks on the 
Langdon-Davies’s opus about women. If I 
hadn’t just finished reading it I shouldn’t be so 
het up. “A Short History of Women,” is a 
cool-headed handling of a subject which, in the 
past has always been handled with more emo- 
tion than intelligence. That last chapter, from 
which you mistakenly quote, on the future of 
women, is by far the least interesting portion 
of the book, simply because prophecy is always 
dangerous and always personal because it is 
founded on speculations that can mean very 
little except to the man who has evolved them. 

But the book as a whole is the most intelligent 
writing, the most intelligent grasp of a difficult 
and harried subject. It is splendid! I wish 
you’d read it and then write another column, 
as you would be impelled to do, I am sure. 

There is so much futile battling between the 
sexes. Futile because most of the talkers and 
writers seem to have a very hazy idea of why 
things are as they are, why women—and men 
too—have been thus and so under different 
religious and régimes. It’s so tiresome and the 
so-called best magazines go on publishing it 
forever and ever. 

I wish that every man and woman who prides 
himself on his intelligence could be persuaded 
to read “A Short History of Women.” And 
among them vou, Mr. Phenix Nest. 

« os WRG GRA thy te... 

THE PHOENICIAN. 
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BULLFIGHTERS 


By HENRY DE MONTHERLANT 


“For its portrait of a sensitive boy, for its 
glowing panorama of Spain, for the tension 
and excitement of its amazing bullfight, this 
remarkable book deserves trumpets and a band 
playing the music from Carmen to announce 
into an arena overcrowded with 
anaemit contestants.” 





—The New Yorker. 


$2.50 








- LINCOLN MacVEAGH - 
THE DIAL PRESS 


- NEW YORK 

















from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers . 37 West 57th Street . New York 





“Best sellers are considered 
phenomenal if they sell briskly for three 
months. Some do not last three weeks, 
— making quite a chaffering the 
while .... 


} The Inner Sanctum salutes 
AMES ©’ DoNNELL BENNETT, author of 
Mi uch Loved Books, for this observation, 
first because it brings into use that 
uissant word “chaffering” and, second, 
vecause It gives us an opportunity to 
cite three best-sellers of our own that 
have been moving briskly for much 
more than the allotted three months: 
The Story of Philosophy—2ist month— 
third hundred thousand. 
Trader Horn—8th month—second hundred 
thousand. 
The Cross Word Puzzle Books—32nd month 
—the second million. 


Avhi Among the outstanding items 
or the Spring, 1928, list will be another 
Trader Horn k—this time with a 
foreword by Witu1am McFeE«r. 


By The new title is still a secret. 


The Inner Sanctum has con- 
cluded publishing arrangements for a 
number of books which will do in their 
respective realms what Witt Durant 
did in the field of philosophy. 


In each case the most distin- 
guished authority has been chosen, 
first for his scholarship and second for 
his ability to animate and clarify his 
expert knowledge. 


Proving again that contacts 
lead to contracts, The Inner Sanctum 
has signed up the following works: 
The Story of Civilizajion—by Witt Durant 
The Story of Music—by Dreems TarLor 
The Story of Religion—by Cuarves 
Francis Potrrer 
The Story of Art—by Tuomas Craven 
The Story of Morals—by Witutam A. 
RAKE 

The Story of Adventure—by B* 
The Story of Science—by S 

*A world-famous writer, to be announced 


LNENON None of these books will be 
rushed, trimmed, “written down’’ or 
vulgarized for a best-seller market. 
Enduring excellence is the prime con- 
sideration. Some of the books will be 
ready in 1928, some two or three years 
hence, and one or two not for five years. 


They will not be “outlines” 
but books with a_ biographical em- 
hasis—what Joun Dewey and JAMEs 
IanvEY Ropinson call “humaniza- 
tions.” 


This group of books is a 
logical corollary of The Francis Bacon 
Award for the Humanizing of Knowledge 
















sponsored jointly by The Forum 
Magazine and 
—ESsANDESS 
The first murder 
from atwentieth 


century angle 


$2.00 


The real reason why Cain killed 
Abel is disclosed in 


MURRAY SHEEHAN’S 


EDEN 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 














55th SEMI-ANNUAL 


Book Sale 
January 16th-31st 


Rare Books—Fine Bindings— 
Sets—Autograph Letters— 


25% Discount 


Miscellaneous Books (Fiction and 
Non-Fiction) 50% Discount | 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S | 


30 Church St. (Hudson Terminal) 
New York 
|__Phones: Cort. 1779-1777 & 0198 _| 
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Greeting Cards 


T= personal printed greeting has solved 
the general Christmas problem for an- 
.other two years. At the present rate, the 
vogue can hardly hold for much longer than 
that, but for the time being, these personal 
messages constitute quite the nicest, and the 
most intelligent, method of maintaining the 
circle of friendships that has yet been 
devised. 

Before 1914, the fashion of Christmas 
giving had become a burden, and had led 
to an incipient reaction which the war years 
accelerated. One very objectionable substi- 
tute developed, in the more or less promis- 
cuous distribution of money, by those who 
had it, to take the place of purchased gifts. 
This eliminated both sentiment and thought 
on the part of the giver, and when repeated 
in successive years, led the recipient to re- 
gard it as something to be counted on as 
a right. On the other hand, the word of 
greeting, specially printed for the indi- 
vidual, offers the maximum of sentiment 
and of opportunity for careful thought, 
with the minimum emphasis upon the cost 
in money. 

Bookish folk have done more than their 
share in showing how to give an element 
of permanent interest to these ephemeral 
bits of holiday printing. This, it is true, 
creates its own problem, for the number 
that are too good to be thrown away, and 
not of enough importance to justify putting 
them into a permanent holder, has added 
to housewifely difficulties. However, this 
is only one more of the penalties of living 
in the present age of new things. The 
other side of the problem is that a certain 
number of each year’s offerings is certain, 
sooner or later, to become “collectors’ 
items,” and only the tyro thinks that he 
knows enough to guess which these are. 
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The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY } 
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By Carl Purington Rollins & George Parker W inship. : 
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Being purely personal greetings, these are 
for the most part beyond the range of 
public comment, except in general terms, 
There are a few individuals, nevertheless, 
who have set so high a standard, for suc- 
cessive years, that there can be no im- 
propriety in saying that they have main- 
tained their position for the current season. 
This applies especially to Mr. William A. 
Clark, Jr., whose facsimile reproductions of 
outstanding literary classics, accompanied 
by a reprint representing the highest 
achievement of John Henry Nash’s typo- 
graphic skill, have featured recent Christ- 
mas seasons. This year it is the “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” reproduced with a 
fidelity to the original which is going to 
make proof of provenance more than ever 
an important factor hereafter in acquiring 
a copy of the original first edition. The 
reprint has a bibliographical introduction 
prepared by Mr. Clark, and, as its frontis- 
piece, a portrait of Mrs. Browning done in 
dry point after a bas-relief by Helen Hall 
Culver. 


A. Edward Newton began issuing his own 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 


EPPS SS CS en Sa en a Mee a on. a Mane Ss Mee aa Mone 


little holiday essays long before he became 
a best seller, and those who were thoughtful 
enough to preserve the ones that were dis- 
tributed two decades ‘ago, now possess 
precious treasures deserving much more than 
ordinary care. This year’s contribution to 
the series has added value from the fact 
that it supplies a footnote to “The Greatest 
Book,” and it is even more important as 
an autobiographic confession, revealing the 
mysterious ways of God to man, in reward- 
ing true merit through its lapses from a 
due regard for the amenities of life. 

The booklets sent out in this and other 
years by printing houses deserve a separate 
discussion. They range from the unpre- 
tentious but thoroughly workmanlike series 
of historical classics of the West built up 
year by year by the Lakeside Press of Chi- 
cago, to the simple folder from the Merry- 
mount Press with its colored woodcut by 
Ruzicka, If anybody has saved the com- 
plete series of these greetings from Mr. 
Updike’s press, nearly a score in number, 
he has a collection of views of Boston and 
vicinity, which are certain of a place in the 





annals of book illustration as one of the 
fine arts in America. 

Of the booksellers, Dr, Rosenbach proves 
that he did not write himself out in “Books 
and Bidders,” by sending to his friends in 
separate form his article on “The Earliest 
Christmas Books.” It is illustrated by a 
reproduction of a miniature painting of the 
Nativity, ascribed to the Flemish artist 
known as the Master of Zwolle. Another 
familiar figure in the circles of the trade, 
who is making occasional excursions in the 
direction of literature, Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
has rewarded his intimates with a statement, 
as carefully phrased as it is delightfully 
printed, of the Three Things that constitute 
a rounded out life. Mr. Charles F. Heart- 
man shows that there are other ways of 
looking at life, by “A National Primer in 
the Modern Manner embellished with 15 


contemporary woodcuts by Carl W. 
Drepperel.” 
Other booklets are from those whose 


names do not matter to those who do not 
know them, One is a true tale of 
“Gambler’s Luck,” telling of how two 
splendid, and genuine, three hundred year 
old tapestries came from under the bed of 
a lodging at the top of a Marseilles apart- 
ment house. Another is a specimen of the 
fine typography of the Carnegie Institute 
at Pittsburgh exemplified in an edition, 
forty copies only, of Emerson’s essay on 


Friendship. 








| JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. | 
Rare Books First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
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Counter Attractions 





NEW & OLD BOOKS : 





COLLECTORS ITEMS 


STAMPS & COINS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


-BOOK PLATES 





OVERLAND NARRATIVES, the Indians, 
Slavery, the Civil War. Catalogues on 
request. Cadmus Book Shop, 312 W. 34th 
Street, New York. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
We carry one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents in the world. Send for our 
priced Catalogue of 4,472 titles. Cash paid 
for collections or individual specimens. Cor- 
respondence from owners solicited. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 











ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City. Pub- 
lisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


20% DISCOUNT SALE. SCHULTE’S 
Semi-Annual Cash Discount Sale. During 
January we offer without reservations our 
entire stock (over 500,000 selected and 
classified books) at a special reduction of 
20% from our already low marked prices. 
We list a few bargains with 20% cash dis- 
count already deducted. These prices only 
when cash accompanies orders. Every book 
in perfect condition. 25c per volume extra 
for expressage. George Moore’s Daphnis 
and Chloe with Peronik the Fool (Carra 
Edition) $2.40. Pierre Louys’ Aphrodite, 








(Unexpurgated Edition) $3.80. Louys’ 
Songs of Bilitis (Illustrated and Auto- 
graphed by Willy Pogany) $10.00. 


Aretino’s Works (Illustrated) 2 volumes 


$10.00. Balzac’s Physiology of Marriage 
(Large Paper, Unexpurgated, Privately 
Printed Edition) $4.40. Louys’ Woman 
and Puppet (Illustrated by Clara Tice) 
$10.00. Plotino’s Complete Works four 
volumes $4.80. Marquis De Sade’s Dia- 
logue between Priest and Dying Man, 


$4.80. Bolsche’s Love Life in Nature 2 vol- 
umes $6.00. Crawley’s Mystic Rose 2 vol- 
umes $8.00. Cabell’s Something About Eve 
(First Edition Original Dust Jacket) $2.80. 
Cabell’s Silver Stallion (First Edition Orig- 
inal Dust Jacket) $2.80. Smith’s Key to 
Joyce’s Ulysses (First Edition) $2.40. 
Pettit’s Son of the Grand Eunuch $2.40. 
Unexpurgated Illustrated Editions of the 
“Classics.” Rabelais $1.40. Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron $1.40. Balzac’s Droll Stories $1.40. 
Heptameron $1.40. Masuccio $1.40. Rous- 
seau’s Confessions $1.40. Mademoiselle De 
Maupin, $1.40. LaFontaine’s Tales $1.40. 
Numerous other bargains. Send for free 
catalogue. Schulte’s Book Store, 80 Fourth 
Avenue, (Tenth Street) New York. 


20% CASH DISCOUNT SALE—During 
January on the entire stock in Messrs. 
Dauber & Pine’s Book Shops. The finest 
and most interesting collection of second 
hand books, always well known for its wide 
range and its most reasonable prices now 
offered at this discount. First editions, Rare 
books, Art books, Americana, Curiosa, etc., 
etc., as well as all current books of 1927. 
This discount applies to cash purchases only. 
All new books advertised in this magazine 
will be sent at 20% less than list price on 
cash orders, carriage extra. Interesting 
catalogues sent free. Dauber & Pine Book 
Shops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at Twelfth 
Street, New York. Algonquin 7880-7881. 
Open evenings until 10 P. M. 





COMPLETE AND UNEXPURGATED 
editions of esoteric literature. Limited, un- 
usual, privately printed books, etc., at popu- 
lar prices. Aphrodite by Pierre Louys, un- 
expurgated limited edition, $5.00. Cata- 
logue upon request. Please state your wants. 
A. B. C. Service, 321 Broadway, New York. 





SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS, transla- 
tion by W. C. Firebaugh; Il Pentamerone 
translated by Sir Richard Burton; Dialogues 
of Plato; Travels of Marco Polo; Tristram 
Shandy, Sentimental Journey by Lawrence 
Sterne; Complete Poems of Villon; Golden 
Ass of Apuleius; and others $3.50 each. 
Send for Catalogue. Gerhard, 17 West 44th. 


WHERE CAN YOU BEAT THIS in Book 
Value? Moll Flanders; Roxana, Defoe; 
Candide, Voltaire; Episodes of Vathek, 
Beckford; A Year’s Residence in America, 
Cobbett; Letters of Runnymede, Disraeli; 
Mardi, Herman Melville (two volumes) ; 
Plays of John Gay, (two volumes) ; Poems 
of John Gay; Shorter Poems of Matthew 
Prior; Devotions upon Emergent Occasions 
together with Death’s Duell, Dr. John 
Donne; Thoughts on Hunting, Peter Beck- 
ford; A Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland. Samuel Johnson; Memoirs of His 
Own Life, Sir Tames Melville. Beautiful 
Abbey Classic edition. Imported from Eng- 
land, and now out of print. Unabridgea 
and unexpurgated. All new and _ perfect. 
Exquisitely printed and bound. While they 
last, only $1.50 each, or choice of four 
books for $5.00 postpaid. Do not delay. 
Inclose check or money order. Congres- 
sional Bookshop, 231 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 





UNEXPURGATED EDITIONS. 


Pierre 
Louys’ Aphrodite ($10.00) $4.00. Rabelais, 


Boccaccio, Droll Stories, Heptameron, Scho- 
penhauer’s Essays, Spinoza’s Ethics, $1.90 
each. Express prepaid. Free Catalogue. 
Parnassus Bookshop, 10 Bible House, New 
York. 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 83 Irving Place, New York. 

BOOKPLATES BY PRITKIN. _Individ- 
ual, distinctive designs. Send for Repro- 


ductions of my work. 1254 So. Spaulding 
Ave., Chicago, III. 











FIRST EDITIONS 


A FEW INTERESTING signed items of 
contemporary writers, special editions, etc., 
always glad to send leaflet upon request. 
The Country Book Shop, Greenwich, Conn. 


TRISTRAM by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
$5.00 Postpaid. Books of all publishers 
supplied. Furman, 363 W. 5ist Street, 
New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
West 96th St. (near Broadway) ; French 

















books and magazines exclusively; large 
selections conveniently. displayed and 
priced; lists issued. 

GENERAL 





THE BOOKSELLER Christmas Number 
contains interesting articles by Jared Young 
on Sherman; by Merle Johnson on Stephen 
Crane; Book Reviews, Auction Diaries and 
Prices, and an extremely interesting French 
Section. Also over three thousand books 
wanted and for sale. Books, Prints, Auto- 
graphs and Stamps are featured. Annual 
Subscription $3.50; Six months $2.00. Book- 
seller & Print Dealers Weekly, 233-239 W. 
42nd Street, New York. 


O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Colum- 
bus Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good 
books on many subjects. Prices reasonable. 
Expert service. Open evenings. 


WANTED: STORIES, POEMS, Jokes, 
Plays, etc. Big money for worthy creations. 
Andrew Duzynsky, 2024 W. 18th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








LITERARY SERVICES 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY adviser. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
crificized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 








MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years experience as writer, editor, publisher. 
Thirty helpful text-books. Catalogue. Also 
The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly $1.50 per 
year, 15c per copy. James Knapp Reeve, 
Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 





AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ Representa- 
tive. Literary adviser and editor. Live 
fiction—Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion 
Pictures, Manuscripts sold. Grace Aird, 
Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York. Van- 
derbilt 9344. 





EXPERT TYPING and preparing manu- 
scripts for publication; efficiently; promptly; 
reasonably. Pauline Resnikoff, Room 1260, 
1440 Broadway. Pennsylvania 7437. 





AUTHORS’ MSS. typed promptly, accu- 
rately. Fifteen cents per page, one carbon. 
Over fifteen thousand words, fifty cents per 
thousand. Annett, 264 Undercliff Avenue, 
Edgewater, N. J. 

NOVEL WRITING GROUP NOW form- 
ing. I am making appointments with ten 
writers who have completed or are working 
on a novel and need professional guidance 
to put the right selling touches on the MS. 
This group will meet once a week to re- 
ceive personal and individual attention. In- 
formation in detail gladly furnished. Ger- 
trude Breevoort Tucker, 132 West 73rd St. 








AUTHORS’ MSS. TYPED and prepared 
for publication under direction of expert. 
15 cents a page, one carbon free. Arthur 
Patten Wallace, 221 West 251st Street, New 
York. Telephone Kingsbridge 4826. 





MARINE BOOKS 


SHIP MODEL BUILDING—Slave Ships— 
Whale Ships—Voyages. Fully illustrated 
circulars of all our publications free. 
Marine Research Society. Dept. S, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied 
at most reasonable prices. National Biblio- 
phile Service, 347 Fifth Ave, N, Y. C, 
Caledonia 0047, 

















RARE BOOKS 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP is a national 
institution. Its stock of Rare and Choice 
Books, Prints and Autographs is made ac- 
cessible to distant buyers by specialized 
catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5,033 titles, 
price 10c; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 
pp., 2,463 titles, illus. price 50c; No. 169, 
Autographs, 4,472 titles, free. No. 170, 
Rare Books, 1,110 titles, free. When in 
Boston, browse in Goodspeed’s, Nos. 7 and 
9a Ashburton Place; No, 5a Park St.; No, 
2 Milk St. 
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Delivered at Voor Door 


ORE than 35,000 men and 

women already enjoy this 

Service. In every quarter of 
the globe that can be reached by 
mail, members of the Literary Guild 
receive twelve most important, in- 
teresting and worth while books 
at half price. In villages where 
there are no bookstores; in cities 
where all are too busy to shop, “‘the 
Guild Book” is welcomed by en- 
thusiastic readers who have found, 
in this new plan, the solution of 
their greatest reading problem. 


You cannot possibly read even a 
small fraction of the books that 
are published each month. To 
read the reviews alone would take 
all your time. How then, are you 
to pick from this mass of reading 
matter the books you will really 
enjoy and want to keep? Literary 
Guild membership is the answer! 


Each month in advance of publica- 
tion the six well known writers, 
educators and literary experts 
who comprise the Guild’s com- 
mittee select from manuscripts 
the book that in their opinion is 
the most interesting and worth 
while book to be issued in that 
month. This book is delivered 
to you by the postman on the day 

of publication. You will be among 
the first to read the book that 
everyone will be discussing a little 
later. And you will pay only half 
the regular price. 


The service of these six experts in 
choosing these books for you costs 
you absolutely nothing. Member- 
ship in the Literary Guild saves you 
the time you would spend in shop- 
ping for books and in reading books 
that you do not care for. It saves 
you the disappointment that you al- 








ways feel over a mistaken selection. 
It saves you not only half the price 
of the book sent, but also the 
money likely to be wasted on books 
of no permanent value. The Liter- 
ary Guild offers you the opportun- 
ity to join a movement that has 
given a real impetus to American 
letters. To receive the best books 
of the year on the day they are 
published, and to own these books 
at half the retail prices. 





He FirTERARY Guitp oF AMERICA 











Gives_You_Your-Books When Insiders Are Getting Theirs 


There are countless cultural ad- 
Guild 


The very presence 


vantages in a Literary 
membership. 
of a Guild book on your library 
table at once stamps you as a 
person of genuine literary taste. 
You receive the Guild books on 
the day of publication, when the Editor-in-Chief 


insiders, the book reviewers, and Cart Van Doren 
: : . 7 Critic—Novelist 
magazine editors, get theirs. You Cr eg re yiae 


are one of the first to read and a ens 
know the books that everyone 

will soon be dis- 
Knowl- 


edge of what is 


cussing. 


newest and best 
in literature gives 
you that  inde- 


finable 


tion that marks 


distince- 
Joserpn Woop 
KrvutcHu 


Editor 
Nation. 
Author of psycho- 
logical biography— 
“Edgar Allan 
Poe.” 


the person of Dramatic 


Zona GaLe of the 
Author of “ culture. 
Lulu Bett,” “P 

face to a Life,” By 


Pos arrange- 


Lecturer at Col- 


ment with publishers 

their forthcoming books are 

sent to the Literary Guild select- 

ing committee well in advance 

of publication. The committee, 

the six people whose pictures ap- 

pear here, agree on one of these 

which has both interest and per- Guewn Franx 
manent literary value. That book President of the 
ys University of Wis- 
is then printed and bound in the consix 
special Guild binding which is 

often an improvement over the 

trade binding in both beauty and 

durability. 


leading 


The astonishing success of pre- 
vious Guild selections is gratify- 
ing evidence of the soundness of 
the committee’s judgment of lit- 
erary worth and reading tastes. sisenaiteeaie 
“Trader Horn” has been pur- p00 novelist— 
chased by over 90,000 enthusiastic Author of “Jenni- 
readers. “Circus Parade” and 147,070" ‘Wiigc® 


Armor,” The 
“Tristram” have passed the fifty °’°"*" ,.4"*" 


thousand mark. Guild members 
received each of these books as 
they were issued—as a matter of 
course. And they paid only half 


price for them. 


Mail the coupon at once for 
WINGS, the illustrated booklet 
which explains just how the 
Guild operates and how member- 
ship saves you money. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 27-SRL 
New York City 
The Literary Guild of America, 


55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 27-SRL, 
New York City, N. Y. 


I'd like to know how the Guild can improve the 
bindings of the best current books and still save 
half the cost. 


Henprik VAN 
Loon 
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Story 
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